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Tey just *phoned through—a big contracting job on hand — 









estimates for our scaffolding service wanted right away. Within the 






hour our representative was on the train to Ipswich. That’s 





promptitude. Promptitude—one of the essentials of efficient service 







—is what we aim at and achieve .... 





Big Ben scaffolding service 


STEEL SCAFFOLDING COMPANY LIMITED 






82 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.Il. TEL: VICTORIA 7453 (4 lines) 
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THE COVER. No better proof of the existence of Zeitgeist, 
the specific spirit of one specific age expressing itself in all its utterances, 
can be desired than this illustration of the nerve system from Diderot 
and d’Alembert’s Encyclopedia. The anatomic cal engravings are by 
Defehrt and Prevost and date from 1762. They satished the demand 
of Encyclopedia students for scientifically accurate and graphically 
lucid presentation, but they are over and above that patterns of 
remarkable eloquence. It is in fact the combination of medical 
exposure and abstract form that reminds us to-day so immediately 
of surrealism. If the character of the pattern is analysed in 
detail, it will be found to consist of a few comparatively straight 
and symmetrical main 
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** The Lady Bountiful of our time—at once wise and gentle and charitable: the Lady of the 
open hand ; among her countless benefactions to her poor brothers and sisters, gave them Columbia 
Market, which she reared in the thickets of London squalor, on the site of Nova Scotia Gardens of 
unsavoury memory. Her design was to bring cheap and good food within the reach of those who 
could least afford to be cheated of a farthing’s worth. And so in 1868, under liberal regulations 
unknown in the old markets, the spacious avenues of a fine architectural edifice were given- up to 
the marketing of the ragged, the unfortunate, and the guilty. It was a merciful and provident idea, 
most liberally carried out, yet so sunk were those for whom the good was intended in ignorance 


& and wantonness of vice, that they would not use the gift. The costermonger drove his barrow past 
| the gates to the by-ways of Covent Garden or the alleys about overcrowded Billingsgate, as of old ; 


the hosts of half-fed creatures massed far and wide around the building would not take the 
comfort and economy the new market offered, but went to the street shambles and road-side barrows 


@ as of old. Columbia Market—like many other places disposed by Charity for the improvident or the 


unfortunate—was a failure. In 1870 the general market was turned into a fish market ; and in 
1871 Lady Burdett-Coutts handed it over to the keeping of the City authorities, in the hope that 
they would use it to bring increased stores of fish within the reach of the poorer population of 
London. . . ” 


FROM BLANCHARD JERROLD AND GUSTAVE DORE : LONDON, 1870 
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at Bethnal Green 


By Francesca M. Wilson 


Three years before the war, Mr. C. A. Oliver wrote to The Times 
suggesting that Columbia Market would be “ admirably adapted for a college, 
if such an institution be required in that neighbourhood.” Since local rumour 
has it that the L.C.C., owner of the property, is planning to pull down the 
Market after the war, this suggestion has gained new topicality.‘ That more 
buildings will be necessary for adult education in the inner ring of London 


suburbs is an accepted fact. 


That most of them should in plan and elevation 


be frankly of this century also goes without saying. But in those few cases 
where existing architectural monuments of historic value have survived, 
everything should be tried to make a civilized use of them. The Geffrye 
Museum is an excellent example. Columbia Market might well be another. 
And how pleased would the Baroness and her friend and one-time almoner, 
Charles Dickens, be, if they knew of this happy end to one of their few 


philanthropic failures. 


NYONE coming upon Columbia Market 
A without warning must rub his eyes and 
wonder if he is the victim of hallucination. 
This vast and grandiose assemblage of Gothic 
buildings in the mean setting of Bethnal Green 
is too incongruous to be taken for granted. His 
first impression is that they are connected with the 
Church—the great hall with soaring clock tower 
on the south side, the arcades round the quad- 
rangle, the angels holding scrolls with texts and 
mottoes in medieval letters under the towers of 
the east and west wings—all these things suggest 
a monastery rather than a market. Fantastic as 
it is, and useless (except that its cellars have now 
been turned into air-raid shelters), Columbia 
Market gives a curious insight into the age which 
produced it—its escapism and romance, its uneasy 
consciousness of the duties of the rich to the poor, 
its muddle-headed benevolence and the lack of 
planning and clear thinking that has characterized 
us too long to be dismissed as specifically Victorian. 
Angela Georgina Burdett-Coutts was born in 
1814 at 80, Piccadilly, at the residence of her 
maternal grandfather, and was the youngest of 
the six children of Sir Francis and Lady Burdett. 
Her mother was the daughter of Thomas Coutts, 
the banker. Her father was a remarkable per- 
sonality. Though a member of an ancient family 
and a fox-hunting country gentleman, he was an 
impassioned defender of liberty and popular rights 
at a time when terror of Jacobinism had made 
reaction triumph in England. He had lived in 
Paris during the early period of the Revolution, 
and in 1797 in a speech in Parliament condemned 
our war against France as a “ futile attempt to 
stifle liberty.” Later on he achieved the dis- 
tinction of imprisonment in the Tower for a con- 
tribution to Cobbett’s Register, and a fine of 
£2,000 for railing against the Peterloo Massacre. 
Angela Georgina was undoubtedly influenced by 
her father’s wide interests if not by his broad 
views and inherited something of his generosity, 
his intellectual power and gift of eloquence. Her 
childhood was spent mostly at the family resi- 
dences in Wiltshire and Derbyshire, but later she 
lived at her father’s house in St. James’ Place. 
Here she met the leading politicians and literary 
lights of the day, including Disraeli, Byron, Tom 
Moore and Samuel Rogers. While still a girl she 
went a three-years’ tour with her mother on the 
Continent, where she studied under foreign tutors 
and met many leaders of advanced thought. Thus 
she received an education most unusual in her 
day, and to the end of her life she never thought 
of it as finished. Later on she took a great interest 
in science and looked on Faraday and Wheatstone 
almost as private tutors. 
In 1837, the year of Victoria’s accession, the 


decisive event of her life happened. The widow 
of her grandfather Coutts died, leaving Angela 
almost the whole of his vast property.. The widow 
was not her own grandmother, a woman of humble 
birth who had been a servant in the family, but 
Thomas Coutts’ second wife, the comedy actress 
née Harriot Mellon, then Duchess of St. Albans. 
The story of the Coutts millions has various 
picturesque interludes, and Harriot Mellon is one- 
of them. Her mother, the daughter of an Irish 


_cotter, had been a strolling player in Lancashire, 


and Harriot had been on the stage since the age 
of ten, when she had appeared as Little Pickle in 
The Spoiled Child. Mr. Coutts was an old man of 
seventy when he first set eyes on her at Cheltenham 
—he was only able to make an honest woman of 
her nine years later, when his first wife died. 
His love letters show the violence of his infatuation, 
and the affair was the favourite Drury Lane 
scandal of the time. She was not an actress of the 
first rank, but is said to have had a certain archness 
and “come hither in the eye.” In a Cruikshank 
caricature Mr. Coutts and Harriot are sitting 
under a canopy, he 
So thin that strip him of his cloathing 
He’d totter on the edge of nothing, 

with drafts on his bank in favour of Mellon slipping 
out of his pocket; she buxom, winsome and 
becurled. The family rage that broke over the 
head of his beloved only made the old man more 
obdurate, and he left his whole fortune to her 
when he died. But that was not the end of romance 
for her. Her wealth added to her wiles made her 
irresistible and captured for her this time not a 
banker but a Duke. Her outraged step-daughters 
and sons-in-law were wise enough to swallow their 
pride and allow their children to visit the Duchess 
of St. Albans who, though hot-tempered and 
touchy, seems to have been generous and 
forgiving. We do not know by what arts Angela 
won the old woman’s affection, but her efforts 
to be a good grand-daughter were handsomely 
rewarded : she inherited the whole of the Coutts 
fortune and at the age of twenty-three was the 
richest woman in England. Fortunes unconnected 
with titles and land were rare at this period and 
her inheritance caused an immense sensation. 

Angela took the name of Coutts (it was not 
until 1871 that Queen Victoria gave her the title 
of Baroness as a reward for her services to 
philanthropy) and moved from her father’s house 
to 1, Stratton Street, Piccadilly, the home of her 
grandmother, taking with her as her companion 
Hannah Meredith, her former governess. This 
woman remained with her until her death in 1878. 
Her marriage to Dr. Brown made no break in 
their relationship and she was the strongest 
influence in Angela’s life; in fact, it is said that 




































































































she was the only human being whom Angela 
really loved. Whether owing to this fixation or 
to other causes she seems to have had no difficulty 
in repulsing the offers of marriage which beset her. 
The disappointment to the innumerable young 
men (all, we are told, of good family) who hoped 
in this way to repair their fortunes, must have been 
very bitter. Prince Louis Napoleon and the Duke 
of Wellington were, it was rumoured, amongst the 
discarded suitors. It was only after the death of 
her governess, when she was nearly sixty-seven, 
that she went through the form of marriage with 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, a young American whom 
she had helped to educate and who was nearly 
forty years younger than herself. But of this 
more later. 

Some people tried to see in her long friendship 
with Sir James Brooke, the White Rajah of 


Sarawak, a romantic attachment on her part, but 
there is nothing in her letters to him! that shows 
any trace of this. To have a-finger in the far-off 
pie of Borneo was enough to excite a woman of 
her temperament and imagination. She bought 
a pepper estate there, helped the Rajah by loans 
of money and the present of a steamer, and urged 
the British Government to annex North Borneo 
to the Empire. 

It was a speech of Lord John Russell’s, reported 
in The Times in the autumn of 1889, which is 
said first to have shown Miss Burdett-Coutts a 
field for her activities. He called attention to 
the “appalling condition of the metropolis ” 
where, for a population of nearly one and three- 
quarter millions, there were only thirty-four 
churches with room for little over a hundred 
thousand worshippers and “ practically no financial 
assistance for social work.” So her big under- 
takings were at first mainly ecclesiastical. She 
built St. Stephen’s in Westminster, in memory 
of her father—the architect was Pugin’s pupil 
and biographer, Benjamin Ferrey—gave funds 
for the building of four other churches, and en- 
dowed three colonial bishoprics—at Capetown, 


1 Rajah Brooke and Baroness Burdett-Coutis, edited 
by Owen Rutter. (Hutchinson, 1935.) 








Adelaide and British Columbia. Mrs. Brown, a 
pious evangelical churchwoman, spurred her on 
in this direction. Along the path of social reform— 
the other need mentioned by Lord John Russell— 
Charles Dickens was for many years her guiding 
star and acted as her almoner. 

It was in some ways unfortunate that Dickens 
should have played this part. It is true that he 
had a more dramatic vision of poverty than anyone 
of his time and was in a sense the broadcaster 
of the Victorian age, opening blind eyes to the 
horrors which the industrial revolution had 
brought in its train. In 1855 he wrote to Miss 
Burdett-Coutts of the ‘‘ enormous black cloud of 
poverty spreading and deepening every hour, and 
not one man in two thousand knowing anything 
about or even believing in its existence.” It 
was his great achievement that he made them 
believe in it, but he had no real remedies for the 
evils which he saw. He was completely un- 
scientific. ‘‘ Dickens’ ideal England was not very 
far from Robert Owen’s. But it was to be built by 
some magic of goodwill overriding the egoism of 
progress; not by law and most emphatically 
not by logic.” He induced his patroness to spend 
her money on hundreds of individual cases of 
hardship and scores of little schemes rather than 
tackle some problem as a whole and make a real 
difference to her period. 

How, it may be asked, does Columbia Market 
fit in with the churches and the bishoprics ? Had 
St. Stephen’s given Miss Burdett-Coutts an 
insatiable desire for Gothic and what was her 
connection with Bethnal Green ? 

The letters of Charles Dickens to the great lady 
reveal the connection.? Many of them are about 
the slums and the need for proper housing for the 
workers. Dickens was perhaps not the pioneer 
of reform that we have been accustomed to think 
him, but he was in advance of his times in 
realizing the need of a Public Health Service ani 
of a housing programme as part of it. He roused 
her pity by his descriptions of the East End, 
and in the fifties she visited with him one of its 
most squalid districts—Nova Scotia Gardens at 
Bethnal Green. From that time on for many years 
she felt an intense interest in this neighbourhood 
and an almost romantic desire to improve it. 
Dickens had drawn on this district for many of 
his scenes in Oliver Twist. Part of it was known 
as Burker’s Hole and was said to be the haunt 
of ruffians who murdered people in order to sell 
their bodies for dissection. Even if this were 
only a legend, we can imagine something of its 
horror when we remember that when Octavia 
Hill started her work as housing manager two 
decades later in Marylebone, families, however 
large, seldom had more than one room and usually 
took in lodgers as well (in one case reported to 
her there were eighteen in one room), and that the 
slums of Westminster had no proper water, 
drainage or light and lay under the menace of 
cholera. 

As far back as April, 1852, Dickens was writing 
to Miss Burdett-Coutts to urge her to make model 
workmen’s flats in place of Nova Scotia Gardens. 
One of these shows Dickens’ views on a problem 
which is still, nearly a hundred years later, an 
urgent and controversial subject. 

“It is a very good thing,” he writes, “‘ to try 
several descriptions of houses, but I have no 
doubt myself (after long consideration of the 
subject) that the large houses are best. You 
can never, for the same money, offer anything 
like :the same advantages in small houses. It 
is not desirable to encourage any small carpenter or 
builder who has a few pounds to invest, to run up 
small dwelling houses. If they had been dis- 
couraged long ago, London would be an im- 
measurably healthier place than it can be made 
in scores of years to come. If you go into any 
common outskirts of the town now and see the 
advancing army of brick and mortar laying waste 
the country fields and shutting out the air, you 
cannot fail to be struck by the consideration that 


2 Victorian Age, by G. M. Young. 

3 Letters of Charles Dickens to the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. (J. Murray, 1931.) 

4See the interesting study of this by Humphry 
House in The Dickens’ World, Oxford University 
Press, 1941. 





YPRES AT BETHNAL GREEN 


if large buildings had been erected for the working 
people, instead of the absurd and expensive 
separate walnut shells in which they live, London 
would have been about a third of its present size, 
and every family would have had a country walk 
miles nearer to their own door. Besides this, 
men would have been nearer to their work—would 
not have had to dine at public houses—there 
would have been thicker walls of separation and 
better means of separation than you can ever 
give (except at a preposterous cost) in small 
tenements—and they would have had gas, water, 
drainage and a variety of other humanizing things 
which you can’t give them so well in little houses, 
Further, in little houses, you must keep them 
near the ground, and you cannot by any possibility 
afford such sound and wholesome foundations 
(remedying this objection) in little houses as in 
large ones. The example of large houses appears 
to me, in all respects (always supposing their 
locality to be a great place like London) far better 
than any example you can set by small houses; 
and the compensation you give for any overgrown 
shadow they may cast upon a street at certain 
hours of the day is out of all proportion to that 
drawback. .. .” 


The result of these suggestions was Columbia ~ 


Square opened in 1862. These tenement buildings, 
which in their day accommodated a thousand 
persons, look gloomy enough in ours, partially 
destroyed and pretty thoroughly blasted as they 
have been in air-raids, but at the time they were 
a wonderful improvement on the past with gas 
and water laid on, inside lavatories, proper 
drainage and even bathrooms. (‘‘ Let me show you 
what the rats have done and where the rain comes 
in,” a tenant, thinking I was from the “* Housing,” 


said to me encouragingly when I was looking over | 


them.) The architect was H. A. Darbishire, who 
was even before their completion commissioned 
to design the first of the Peabody Trust flats.5 
Miss Burdett-Coutts had full confidence in him ; for 
in 1864 she entrusted to him the design of a market 
where the families who lived in the flats and 
the poor of Bethnal Green could buy cheap and 
abundant food. 

This is how the Dictionary of National Biography 
describes this ill-starred venture: ‘In order to 
cheapen the food supply in the East End, Miss 


Burdett-Coutts embarked in 1864 on a great 


scheme of a market for fish and vegetables which 
should be free of the tolls of existing London 
markets. Columbia Market was built at her ex- 
pense on a site adjoining Columbia Square after 
a Private Act of Parliament was secured in 1866. 
The fine Gothic design had been prepared by Mr. 
Darbishire. The cost exceeded £200,000 and the 
opening ceremony was performed on April 28, 
1869. The venture proved one of Miss Burdett- 
Coutts few philanthropic failures owing to the 
antagonism of vested interests. . . . After vainly 
seeking to work the market as a wholesale fish- 
store, she transferred it to the Corporation of 
London in’1871, but no better success followed.” 
The last sentence of this note is contradicted by 
Mrs. Twining, who (in an unpublished book on the 
Baroness which she kindly allowed me to use) 
states that the property was transferred to 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts in 1881, that he tried again 
to run it as a fish market, and that the L.C.C. 
acquired it in 1915, when it had for some time not 
served any longer as a market. In 1986 The Times 
wrote that the Market Hall was an L.C.C. repository 
for furniture to be disposed of, and the buildings 
on the other three sides of the quadrangle had 
business premises on the ground floor and dwellings 
on the first. The Builder of May 1, 1869, describes 
the “‘ propitious auspices” (the weather being 
genial in the extreme) under which the market was 
opened. The workmen who had built it pre- 
sented Miss Coutts with an address. The care 
and solicitude she had shown on behalf of the moral 
and social elevation of their class emboldened 
them, they said, to join in the congratulations of 
the day. They earnestly hoped and prayed that 
the edifice might realize the object of its design, 
that its utility might be established and the 
lesson of its beauty appreciated. It is sad to think 
that except for its rather limited use as an air- 





5See N. Pevsner, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
vol. 98, 1943, p. 127. 
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d shelter (there was a bad disaster here on 
€ occasion when a bomb went down the ventilat- 
B shaft and killed a number of people) their 
hest prayer was not answered. ‘“ There’s a 
of work in it,” an old man who saw me staring 
at the stone angels said to me, “ but the 
hitect had to make his pile I suppose. Ah, 
ll, the Baroness was very rich—she didn’t feel 
It’s a pity it’s not somewhere where people 
uld look at it. Anyway, it’s no use here.” 
4 Curious letter to The Builder, dated February 
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20, 1869, and signed “‘ One of the People,” shows 
what the natives of Bethnal Green thought of 
it soon after it had been opened. 

“* Sir,—I was induced by what I had read as 
to the beauty of the new market to go and see it 
on Saturday evening last. . . . On entering, the 
first impression as to the general appearance 
was favourable, but disappointment as to the 
supply was soon felt. . ... I could not help 
hearing frequent expressions such as ‘I can get 
better and cheaper at home.’ ... The hall, 


The sumptuous market hall: 
interior in a contemporary 
engraving, exteriors front and 

back photographed by Edwin 


Smith. The block plan shows 


the placing of the market 
hall in the symmetrical 
scheme of the market. 
The detail plan is of one 
of the shops along the 
east and west sides. 
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grand as it may be in an architectural sense, has 
the appearance of a cathedral planted on one 


side. What is the use of it? some bystanders 
asked. Why spend so much money on an immense 
building, the interior of which is dwarfed by a 
few small shops cramped into the sides like so 
many portholes? . . . There was the feeling that 
the edifice had something of a sacred character 
about it which the Gothic arches and their 
inscriptions tended to confirm. By the by, why 
should the mottoes and inscriptions be carved 
in such letters as but few can read. Surely in 
a place intended for the education of the unlettered 
the plainest type should be employed. Two 
figures are supporting the mottoes : 
Be Sober Be Pitiful 
Be Vigilant Be Courteous 

in such letters that it is almost impossible to 
make them out.” An so on in the same strain. 

Columbia Market is not more pleasing than 
most Victorian Gothic, but there is a kind of 
challenge in it, as though the Baroness were 





shouting to the world “ Nothing is too good for 
the people. Let Beauty reign in Bethnal Green.” 

What is the place of the Baroness in the history 
of her age and of philanthropy? This is difficult 
to say: she does not fit into any ready-made 
niche. The range of her benevolence is amazing. 
Her most substantial single gifts were, as we have 
seen, to the Church and to the improvement of 
Bethnal Green, but she also showed interest in 
education. That she had enlightened views about 
this is clear from a letter of Dickens to her, written 
in 1850. ‘“‘ It would be a great thing for all of us 
if more who are powerfully concerned with 
education thought as you do of the imaginative 
faculty.” She supported Ragged Schools, founded 
Boys’ Clubs in Shoreditch and Westminster, a 
Sewing School in Spitalfields, where “ adult women 
were taught the profitable and improved use of 
the needle,” and promoted technical and scientific 
education. In 1846 she decided to open a Home 
for Fallen Women. Dickens gave enthusiastic 
support to the project and helped her to plan it 
on humane and liberal lines. He told her that 
when he went to Paris he would examine every 
institution of the sort existing there as he believed 
that more valuable knowledge was to be got there 
on such a subject than anywhere else. He wrote 
an anonymous invitation, which he gave -magis- 
trates and governors of prisons to hand to such 
women as they considered eligible for the Home. 
In this he wrote: “ There is a lady in this town 
who from the windows of her house has seen such 
as you going past at night, and has felt her heart 
bleed at the sight. She is what is called a great 
lady, but she has looked after you with com- 
passion as being of her own sex and nature, and 


mo te 


— has oy rag Columbia 
arket. In his Apol o 

1843, page 19, he poem Me 
Royal Exchange: “It was 
a fine opportunity to have 
restored the arched ambula- 
tory, buttressed quadrangle, 
high-crested roofs, and tur- 
rets of old English architec- 
ture, with a lofty clocher or 
bell tower, of grand pro- 
portions, like those which 
yet remain in the Flemish 
towns, and were formerly 
to be found in all our cities.” 


Photos by Edwin Smith 


the thought of such fallen women has troubled 
her in her bed.” Dickens goes on to say that 
when their conduct had fully proved their earnest- 
ness and reformation, the great lady would help 
them to emigrate and become. the faithful wives 
of honest men. For emigration was another cause 
which interested her. She helped East End weavers 
to go to Queensland and Nova Scotia, and twelve 
hundred more from Ayrshire to Australia. It 
was not only the Dominions which claimed her 
attention—we find her giving cotton-gins to 
Southern Nigeria. Yet she was certainly no 
narrow Imperialist for she presented life-boats 
to Brittany and restored the remains of Paoli 
to Corsica. Her education had given her cosmo- 
politan sympathies, but one sees rather the in- 
fluence of Disraeli than Internationalism in her 
gifts to the martyred Turks tortured by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bulgars in Rumelia in 1877. (It was 
in gratitude for these gifts that the Sultan con- 
ferred on her—not as on one of her contemporaries 
the second class Order of Chastity—but the 
Diamond Star and Cordon of Mercy.) 

This brief catalogue does not cover the whole 
range of her benevolent activities. Her humane 
feelings embraced animals. On the Columbia 
estate she provided healthy and extensive stables 
for the donkeys of costermongers. She was the 
first to institute donkey shows with prizes for their 
proper treatment and good condition, and was 
particularly pleased by a silver ass presented her 
by the Costermongers’ Club in 1875. She en- 
couraged the breeding of goats for the benefit 
of poor cottagers and became the President of 
the British Goat Society. 

She was not only interested in the poor but 
also in the deserving middle class. She built a 
miniature garden village at Holly Lodge, Highgate. 
These houses were originally intended for the 
clerks of the Coutts Bank, but as they did not 
enjoy the close proximity with one another in 
off-duty hours that the communal garden involved, 
they were later assigned to other poor but 
respectable members of their class.® 

She was a patroness of the theatre and took 
Henry Irving on a yachting party in the Adriatic 
to study scenic effects for The Merchant of Venice. 

As one reads through the strange hotch-potch 
of her charities, which range from Colonial bishop- 
rics and Gothic market-places to prizes for donkeys 
and clubs for goats, one wonders what was the 
mainspring of her benevolence? Was it religion as 
with Lord Shaftesbury, understanding compassion 
for the poor as with Dickens, conscience enlighten- 
ment as with Rockefeller, or love of power and 
patronage as with so many of the benefactors of 
her age and of our own? Or a blend of all these ? 

That she .was a staunch supporter of the 
Established Church her life and works showed, 
but she was tolerant and broad in her views, and 
helped Catholics and Puseyites as well as Low 
Churchmen, Quakers and Jews, and even Moslems 
(in the Balkans). Though in sympathy with their 
views, she had nothing of the religious fervour 
of the Evangelicals who, at their best in the 
Hammonds’ words, ‘‘ combined with their intel- 
lectual narrowness a wide range of social pity,” 
and like Shaftesbury “swept every corner of 
English life with the passion by which Wilberforce 
had destroyed the most shameful trade in history.” 

6 This village is of such interest that it deserves 
more than the passing mention which is all that space 
allows of here. 








YPRES AT BETHNAL GREEN 


And though she was courageous enough to explore 
in the company of Dickens the savage and 
pestilential dens of Bethnal Green, and curious 
enough to peep through the venetian blinds at 
the fallen women flitting past her mansion in the 
gas-light of Piccadilly, she was utterly remote 
from the lives of the poor, for she belonged to 
Disraeli’s “‘ other nation,” and lived in a totally 
different world from theirs. That she had 
intelligence, imagination and a heart that could 
be touched, the tone of Dickens’ letters to her 
(there are six hundred of them) shows us beyond 
a doubt. Yet how different might have been 
her contribution to her age had she at some stage 
of her career shared the lives of the poor like 
Mrs. Webb or Octavia Hill,” who, from the age of 
fourteen, when she was put in charge of a group 
of ragged school toy-makers, dedicated long years 
to the problems of housing and of “‘ open spaces.” 

The last twenty-five years of the Baroness’s life 
were not happy. Mrs. Twining’, whose husband 
was Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, for 
forty-one years, and who knew her well, attributes 
this to her disastrous marriage with her young 
protégé, Ashmead Bartlett. She says that the 
Baroness was like a ship without a rudder after 
the death of Mrs. Brown, and that she married 
the young man—against the wishes of all her 
friends and the express injunctions of Queen 
Victoria—solely because she wanted someone to 
look after her affairs. (She made arrangements 
for him to live with his fiancée and seemed sur- 
prised when neither the fiancé nor her father 
approved of the plan.) As Ashmead Bartlett was 
an American and therefore a foreigner, she lost 
the right to her fortune under the terms of the 
legacy, and though by arrangement she was 
allowed to keep two-fifths of it, her young husband 
soon gained control of it. He had a great interest 
in horses, and the money that had once gone to 
good works now went to the stud which he kept 
on the Brookfield estate, adjoining Holly Lodge. 
The old lady who had had a reputation in the 
country second only to Queen Victoria’s, now 
became a lonely and rather pathetic figure. Her 





autocratic ways no longer seemed to show a 
praiseworthy force of character—people spoke of 
her as obstinate and disagreeable. Yet so great 
had been her reputation and so vast the numbers 
of her good works that, when she died in her 
ninety-second year on December 30, 1906, she 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, and thirty 
thousand people, rich and poor, paid their last 
respects to her. 





~ 7 See E. Moberley Bell, Octavia Hill, 1942. (Constable 
& Co.) 

8 Mrs. Twining is publishing a life of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. 
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This house and another built at the same time in the same town by the same architect and dis- 
cussed in the June number (pages 157-162) have many points in common. Both were to be isolated 
from the street as effectively as possible, both were to have as many open air facilities as pos- 
sible, and both achieve by the interaction of architecture and vegetation a rich spatial life, 
complex and of a strong abstract pattern quality. 

The site is comparatively small and uninteresting, the facing street without attraction. The 
house (see plan on this page) is therefore placed back from the street and a wall separates 
street and garden which is designed so as to give maximum spatial interest. The entrance is in the 
south-west corner. The concrete wall then runs on towards north-east, first close to the street 
with two inserted grilles, 1 and 2, then set back by about twelve feet. This space is filled with 
luxuriant bushes and trees and has only a low wire railing, 3, to isolate it from the street. From 
the entrance the house is reached by a narrow drive leading to the garage, 5. The porch of the 
house is on the left sheltered by a bridge-like porte-cochére. 

The centre of the house is a patio, 6, surrounded by corridors on two sides, and the dining 
room on the third, while.the fourth has a plain wall with a fireplace. The dining room opens out 
to a dining porch on the side opposite to the patio wall. The corner of the garden which is visible 
from the dining porch and the study north of it, appears quite independent of the front garden. 
It has as a piece of spatial embellishment an outer staircase, 9, leading to the bedroom terrace above 
the study. Along the main front of the house, the chief bedrooms are on the first floor, adjoin- 
ing the terrace, and with a long strip of north-west window, 7 and 8, while on the ground floor 
beneath them is the living room with a vast sliding door and window. There is a flagged terrace 
in front of it. The only library window faces this terrace, 4, The other walls of the library, which 
has been placed in the south-west corner to give it independence from the traffic of the house, are 
left entirely bare (see plan). 

The kitchen and offices are at the back of the plot; the kitchen with its 
concrete newel staircase, 10, close to the dining room. A little swimming 
pool lies at the far end of the dining-room garden. 


The chief principle of the plan is to achieve a maximum of spatial variety on a site 
of limited size. Hence the complicated shape of the garden and the extremely long 
and narrow approach of the house from the street, 5 and tov of plan, with a bridge- 
like porte-cochére where the entrance is and the garage door at the far end. Hence 
also the introduction of open space into the centre of the house. The patio, 6, is the 
peak effect of the composition, and the architect has wisely aimed at a contrast 
between the somewhat restless shapes all around and the quiet monumentality of 
the walls which enclose the patio on three sides. 4 is the first corner that the visitor 
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Between front and patio is the living room, facing 
north-west with a vast window, 7 and 8, that can 
slide back entirely into the wall on the left. Behind 
this wall lies the study with the bedroom terrace above. 
Bedrooms are arranged above the living-room, Their 
long window band appears on 7 and 8. The bedroom 
terrace can be reached by an outer staircase, 9, from 
the north-east compartment of the garden. This. success- 
fully isolated from the front garden, has the study 
window just behind the staircase and the dining porch 
behind, in the middle distance of 9. From the dining 
porch one can reach the patio through the dining room. 
The variegated composition can only be appreciated 
with the aid of the plan on page 136. Luxuriant vegeta- 
tion adds to the intricacy of the picture. However, 
there can be no question that the architect deliberately 
pursued spatial effect. He would not otherwise have 
designed the charmingly delicate and transparent newel 
staircase of the kitchen, 10. 
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Landscaping is the greatest English contribution to European architecture. 
It is also one of the greatest xsthetic achievements of England—and an achieve- 
ment as overwhelmingly English in character as Perpendicular, Palladianism and 
the Gothic Revival. Perpendicular did not influence the Continent at all, Pal- 
ladianism and the Gothic Revival were widely imitated but not as universally as 
“Je jardin Anglais,” ‘der englische Garten”—and moreover very often in 
conjunction with it. An enquiry into genesis and meaning of the landscape garden 
and landscaping principles must therefore be a promising theme for anybody 
anxious to find out about the English character in art and English potentialities 
in present circumstances. 

Much has been done within the last fifteen and twenty years to collect informa- 
tion on the history of the landscape garden and the Picturesque, and many of the 
passages quoted in this article will be found in one or another of such recent 
publications. However, collecting has not kept pace with interpreting, and apart 
from Mr. Hussey’s The Picturesque of 1927 not much has come out that would 
enlighten a reader or onlooker of 1944 on the three most important problems 
related to landscaping : Why was it created by the English ? Why was it created 
at that particular moment, that is, between 1710 and 1730? And why was it 
created at the same time and by the same men as the most rigidly formal 
architectural style—Lord Burlington Palladianism? It is these three questions 
to which the following pages try to supply an answer. 





The engraving above sums up the contents 
of this essay. It is dated 1722, and it shows 
the Dutch garden and the French Baroque 
avenues as they were still prevalent in 
England. It also shows a house in the 





plain sensible style of 1700. But on the 
extreme left a portion of the garden has 
been ‘‘ landscaped ’’—that is made to look 
like nature, by forcing all paths into un- 
dulating motions. 











1685 Sir William Temple 


Sir William Temple (1628-1699) is chiefly known as Dorothy Osborne’s 
suitor and since 1655 husband, as an essayist of wide and varied interests, 
and a statesman who staunchly supported an Anglo-Dutch alliance, came 
forward prominently when English policy Was in favour of Holland, and 
retired when anti-Dutch tendencies prevailed. He lived a good deal abroad, 
but seems to have been happiest on his own estate, first at Richmond, then 
at Moor Park, near Farnham, gardening, fruit growing, reading and writing. 
It was at Moor Park that young Jonathan Swift joined his household as 
an amanuensis in 1689 to belong to it until Femple died. It was also at. 
Moor Park that Temple in 1685 wrote his Gardens of Epicurus, published in 
1692. They contain the following description of Moor Park, near Rick- 
mansworth, the estate which Temple admired so much as to take the name 
of his own from it. 


“ The perfectest figure of a garden I ever saw, either at home or abroad, was 
that of Moor Park in Hertfordshire, when I knew it about thirty years ago. It 
was made by the Countess of Bedford, esteemed among the greatest wits of her 
time, and celebrated by Doctor Donne ; and with very great care, excellent con- 
trivance, and much cost ; but greater sums may be thrown away without effect or 
honour, if they want sense in proportion to money, or if Nature be not followed ; 
which I take to be the great rule in this, and perhaps in everything else, as far as 
the conduct not only of our lives, but our governments. . . . Because I take the 
garden I have named to have been in all kinds the most beautiful and perfect, at 
least in the figure and disposition, that I have ever seen, I will describe it for a 
model to those that meet with such a situation, and are above the regards of common 
expense. It lies on the side of a hill (upon which the house stands), but not very 
steep. The length of the house where the best rooms, and of most use or pleasure 
are, lies upon the breadth of the garden, the great parlours open into the middle of 
a terrace gravel-walk that lies even with it, and which may be, as I remember, about 
three hundred paces long, and broad proportion ; the border set with standard 








laurels and at large distances, which have the beauty of orange trees out of flower 
and fruit ; from this walk are three descents by many stone steps, in the middle 
and at each end, into a very large parterre. This is divided into quarters by gravel- 
walks and adorned with two fountains and eight statues in the several quarters ; 
at the end of the terrace-walk are two summer-houses, and the sides of the parterre 
are ranged with two large cloisters, open to the garden, upon arches of stone, and 
ending with two other summer-houses even with the cloisters, which are paved with 
stone, and designed for walks of shade, there being none other in the whole parterre. 
Over these two cloisters are two terraces covered with lead, and fenced with balusters, 
and the passage into these airy walks, is out of the two summer-houses at the end 
of the first terrace walk. The cloister facing and south is covered with vines and 
would have been proper for an orange house and the other for myrtles or other more 
common greens, and had, I doubt not, been cast for that purpose, if this piece of 
gardening had been then in as much vogue as it is now. 

‘“* From the middle of this parterre is a descent by many steps flying on each 
side of a grotto that lies between them (covered with lead and flat) into the lower 
garden, which is all fruit trees ranged about the several quarters of a wilderness 
which is very shady; the walks here are all green, the grotto embellished with 
figures of shell-rockwork, fountains and waterworks. If the hill had not ended 
with the lower garden, and the wall were not bounded by a common way that goes 
through the park, they might have added a third quarter of all greens ; but this 
want is supplied by a garden on the other side of the house, which is all of that sort— 
very wild, shady and adorned with rough rockwork and fountains. . . . 

‘“* What I have said of the best forms of gardens, is meant only of such as are 
in some sort regular ; for there may be other forms wholly irregular, that may, 
for ought I know, have more beauty than any of the others ; but they must owe it 
to some extraordinary dispositions of nature in the seat, or some great race of fancy 
or judgment in the contrivance, which may produce many disagreeing parts into 
some figure, which shall yet upon the whole, be very agreeable. Something of this 
I have seen in some places, but heard more of it from others, who have lived much 
among the Chinese ; a people whose way of thinking seems to lie as wide of ours 
in Europe, as their country does. Among us, the beauty of building and planting 
is placed chiefly in some certain proportions, symmetries, or uniformities ; our 
walk and our trees ranged so, as to answer one another, and at exact distances. 
The Chinese scorn this way of planting, and say a boy that can tell an hundred, 
may plant walks of trees in straight lines, and over against one another, and to 
what length and extent he pleases. But their greatest reach of imagination, is 
employed in contriving figures where the beauty shall be great, and strike the eye, 
but without any order or disposition of parts, that shall be commonly or easily 
observed. And though we have hardly any notion of this sort of beauty, yet they 
have a particular word to express it ; and where they find it hit their eye at first 
sight, they say the Sharawaggi is fine or is admirable, or any such expression of 
esteem. And whoever observes the work upon the best Indian gowns, or the painting 
upon their best screens or purcellans, will find their beauty is all of this kind (that is) 
without order. But I should hardly advise any of these attempts in the figure of 
gardens among us ; they are adventures of too hard achievement for any common 
hands ; and though there may be more honour if they succeed well, yet there is 
more dishonour if they fail, and ’tis twenty to one they will ; whereas in regular 
Jigures, ’tis hard to make any great and remarkable faults.” 

(A. F. Sieveking’s edition, Chatto & Windus, 1908, pp. 50-54.) 

So Temple’s admiration, as becomes a man of Wren’s, Dryden’s and John 
Locke’s generation, belonged to the formal garden. It is not quite clear from 
his description whether Moor Park, Herts, was of the French or Dutch kind, 
that is, the kind which we connect with Le Notre and in which embroidery 
parterres are combined with vast axial avenues sweeping away into seeming 
infinity—or the kind which most of Kip’s engravings of English country seats 
record for us (see page 139), with its many walled-in compartments (“‘ frittered 
enclosures ” Horace Walpole called them in his History of the Modern Taste in 
Gardening of 1771) and without the concentrating power of one dominating 
idea. The French garden has the grandeur of the Baroque, the bold systema- 
tizing spirit of Newton, who mastered the universe as Louis XIV mastered 
his country and its soil; the Dutch garden is still of the Renaissance (or 
rather of Mannerism, if we accept this term as indicating the international 
style of the later sixteenth century) in its adding up of one clearly confined 
spatial unit after another. 

What is curious in Sir William Temple’s remarks is one short passage 
near the beginning and another, longer passage at the end. The first passage 
is that in which it is implied that Moor Park “ followed nature.” To us the 
formal garden, as opposed to the natural English garden, is eminently 
unnatural. It was not so for the age of Louis XIV. ‘“ Imiter la nature ”’ is 
not a brand-new advice of Rousseau’s century. You find it everywhere in 
the classic French theory of poetry. Boileau draws the same parallel of 
formality (that is, law and order, that is raison) and nature. In his Art 
Poétique (1674), where he preaches his famous ‘‘ Aimez donc la raison” he 
also says : 

“ Que la nature donc soit votre étude unique” (Ch. IV). 
You find it again in La Fontaine : 
* Et maintenant il ne faut pas 
Quitter la nature d’un pas.” 
(Lettre & Mancroix, 1664.) 
** Ils se moquent de moi qui, plein de ma lecture, 
Vais partout préchant Vart de la simple nature.” 
(Epitre 4 Huet, 1687.) 
And it is, needless to say, all over Moliére’s moralizing comedies. What it 
means is grand simplicity and considered virtue as against the intricacies 
and artificially keyed-up passions of the preceding poets and authors. 

But none of the French theorists had dreamt of applying this abstract 
notion of nature to the actual nature which surrounds us. They had been 
satisfied, as Temple seems to be in the passage under discussion, with a 
vague equation of nature, reason and universal order. Hence the formal 


garden appeared to be the appropriate representation of their ideals : Nature, 
yes, but “‘ nature methodized,” as Pope says in his Essay on Criticism, 
Part I, or “nature corrected and amended,” as Dryden said in his English 
translation of Bellori’s famous Idea. 

The Idea was the first document of art theory to preach whatthe French 
It was written in 1664, French authors 


much later called “‘ la belle nature.” 





THE GENESIS OF THE PICTURESQUE 


of Boileau’s generation adopted its conceit with great zest, especially 
Dufresnoy, and Dryden’s Bellori is attached to his translation of Dufresnoy 
(1695). Dryden says: 

** The artful painter and sculptor imitating the Divine Maker, formed to them- 
selves as well as they are able a model of the superior beauty ; and reflecting on 
the endeavour to correct and amend the common nature, and to represent it as it 
was first created, without fault... .” 

What strangely contradictory theories this system of French seventeenth 
century esthetics has produced! The artist should always follow nature, 
simple nature, that is nature in her original, primitive state, and where man 
has tampered with her art must restore her by correcting “ her individual 
productions.” The ideal was a “ general nature,” as Reynolds much later 
(but still influenced by Dufresnoy) called it, and the appropriateness of the 
French formal garden in it may not seem quite so absurd, if it is remembered 
that painters and sculptors, according to these theories, could nowhere be 
surer of finding Nature than in the stylized formality of Greek and Roman 
statuary. 

So the classic garden poem of Louis XIV’s France, René Rapin’s Of Gardens 
(1665, translated by John Evelyn, 1673), contains hardly anything about 
simple nature in the sense in which the English have made the world under- 
stand that term. Where he talks of woods, he sees them as “ long rows of 
Trees,” and only on the very last pages he indulges in a Horatian vision of 
life “‘ far from all noise, all vain applause,” and of happy hours “* underneath 
some silent shade,”’ or “‘ upon a grassy bank, For which no art but nature 
we must thank.” 

It was left to the English, Temple first, and Shaftesbury, Addison and Pope 
later, to apply the doctrine of simple nature to the garden. Nature in her 
original state is not regular in the Le Nétre sense, nobody could really insist 
on that, once it had been pointed out, and so Sir William Temple added 
that remarkable passage about Sharawaggi. Its topical significance was 
pointed out in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW last January. Its significance 
in its own day was at least as great. It is the first suggestion of a possible 
beauty fundamentally different from the formal, a beauty of irregularity 
and fancy. Temple’s warning against a misunderstanding of such irregu- 
larity as something that comes about without art and effort was amazingly 
prophetic—prophetic of the mistakes of nineteenth century laisser-faire 
committed in the name of the Picturesque. Neither his warning nor his 
suggestion have had any practical effect for over twenty-five years. 


1709 Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third 
Karl of Shaftesbury 


Shaftesbury (1671-1718) takes us into the Vanbrugh-Hawksmoor—Archer 
and the Defoe-Swift generation. Like Temple, he was a convinced Whig, 
but he preferred the philosopher’s retirement and the virtuoso’s social pleasures 
to the bustle of politics. Only for a few years did he take an active part in 
the political life of England and then his sustained plea was—just as Temple’s 
—for goodwill towards Holland. ‘“‘ I who am naturally so inactive,” he 
wrote in a letter in 1701, “* am working night and day for the common interest 
of Holland and this country.” This sympathy for Holland, the bourgeois 
republic and the country of tolerance and an unaffectedly natural art of 
landscape painting is very significant, as will be shown later. None of 
Shaftesbury’s philosophical writings appeared before 1708. 

The quotations below are from The Moralists, written in 1709 and published 
in 1711 (pagination from volume II of the 1732 edition). The book is in the 
form of Platonic dialogues, a form chosen by Shaftesbury because of his own 
platonic ideals and because of its easy flow contrary to the still prevailing 
pedantry of school philosophy. 

** Your Genius, the Genius of the Place, and the GREAT GENIUS have at 
last prevail’d. I shall no longer resist the passion in me for things of a natural 
kind ; where neither Art, nor the Conceit or Caprice of Man has spoil’d their 
genuine Order, by breaking in upon that primitive State. Even the rude Rocks, 
the mossy Caverns, the irregular unwrought Grotto’s, and broken Falls of Waters, 
with all the horrid Graces of the Wilderness itself, as representing NATURE 
more, will be the more engaging, and appear with the Magnificence beyond the 
formal Mockery of princely Gardens ” (pp. 393-394). 

This passage is of such far-reaching importance that it must be interpreted 
point for point. The first sentence receives its sense from the context of 
The Moralists—a conversation between a sceptic (whose scepticism is towards 
the end overcome) and a philosopher after Shaftesbury’s heart, a wealthy 
man living in the country and spending his time in edifying conversation and 
solitary walks—a consciously Horatian ideal procul negotiis. But his com- 
munication with nature has a higher than the chiefly pastoral sense of Horace. 
Here are two quotations to illustrate the two approaches : 

“* The Verdure of the Field, the distant Prospects, the gilded Horizon, and purple 

Sky, form’d by the setting sun [have] . . . Charms in abundance ”’ (p. 198). 
That is Horace englished, praise of native scenery, and the Genius of the 
Place, Vergil’s genius loci (Aen. V, 95) is the genius of an English country 
seat. But the following is something quite different : 

“* Ye Fields and Woods, my Refuge from the toilsome World of Business, receive 
me in your quiet Sanctuarys, and favour my Retreat and thoughtful Solitude. . . + 
O Glorious Nature ! supremely fair and sovereignly Good! All-loving, and All- 
lovely, All-Divine ! Whose looks are so becoming, and of such infinite Grace ; 
whose Study brings such Wisdom, and whose Contemplation such Delight!” 

Here Shaftesbury speaks out his own soul, not ashamed of being accused of 
enthusiasm, on the contrary, proud of being a ‘“‘ new Enthusiast ” (p. 400). 
Nature and the genius loci here are only our terrestrial help for “* obtaining 
at least some faint and distant view of the sovereign Genius and first beauty ” 
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The Architectural Review, November 1944 


(p. 245), the divine principle which reveals itself in Nature. The centrepiece the Guardian, effective instruments to promote reason and virtue. 


Their 


of Shaftesbury’s philosophy is this conception of a beautiful universe, all style is unaffected, their thought limpid, their manner urbane. 


order and all goodness. For “‘ Beauty and Goodness (are) . . . the same” 
(p. 416). This emphasis on the esthetic approach comes, of course, from 
Plato. It marks the beginning of modern exsthetics. Through Hutcheson it 
became a characteristic item in the system of the Picturesque. In it nature 
worship is the worship of visible harmony, of the “ primitive state,” before 
the sophistication of our own age spoilt it, the state corresponding in ethics 
to “ simple, plain-look’d Virtue ” (p. 252), to temperance, Shaftesbury’s key 
virtue, and to ease, and the very opposite of that “* Folly and Perverseness ” 
of man which, according to Shaftesbury, is ‘‘ quite out of the way of Nature ” 
(pp. 195-196). This attitude conceals a curious contradiction. Shaftesbury’s 
own enthusiasm may go well with rocks, cascades and wilderness—romantic 
scenery in fact—but Shaftesbury does not really mean what he describes, he 
uses his wilderness as a symbol of nature in her “ primitive state” and thus 
a symbol of universal order, Newton’s, Hooke’s and Wren’s order, the all- 
pervading order revealed to the seventeenth century by microscope and 
telescope : 
“* that consummate Art exhibited thro’ all the Works of Nature; since our weak 
Eyes, help’d by mechanick Art, discover . . . a hidden Scene‘of Wonders; Worlds 
within Worlds, of infinite Minuteness . . . and pregnant with more Wonders 
. - than the acutest Reason, can penetrate or unfold’ (pp. 867-368). 
This obviously refers to the microscope. And the pages on stars, sun, planets 
and “‘ this Mansion-Globe, this Man-Container ” (p. 373) refer to Newton’s 
ordered universe : 

“* Nothing surely is more strongly imprinted on our Minds, or more closely 
interwoven with our Souls, than the Idea or Sense of Order and Proportion. Hence 
all the Force of Numbers, and those powerful Arts founded on their Management 
and Use ... What a difference . . . between the regular and uniform Pile of 
some noble Architect, and a Heap of Sand or Stones |!” (pp. 284-285). 

This last sentence seems to take us back to Boileau’s and Temple’s equation 
of order and nature. In fact, it goes beyond them, away from the seventeenth 
and into the eighteenth centuries, in two significant ways: Shaftesbury’s 
enthusiasm is new, “‘Rubenisme,” as it were, as against the ‘* Poussinisme” 
of Boileau. And—more important still—the application to architecture 
isnew. It provides a first answer to one of the fundamental problems of the 
English eighteenth century. Shaftesbury’s argument makes it possible to 
understand how “ regular and uniform ”’ buildings co-exist with the “ horrid 
Graces of the Wilderness.” To us Palladianism seems to belong to the formal 
garden, “‘ the formal Mockery of princely Gardens.” To the Augustans it 
was the visible symbol of man’s achievements in ordering his works according 
to the same eternal laws of harmony, order and proportion as Nature does 
in her works. 

— and Pope a few years after Shaftesbury further expounded this 
theme, 


IZi2 The Spectator, 25 June and 
6 September (Joseph Addison) 


Addison (1672-1719) just like Temple and Shaftesbury, was a Whig. We 
find him in public employment as soon as the Whigs were in power. He had 
been on the Grand Tour through France (where he met Boileau), Italy, 
Austria, Germany and Holland, from 1699 to 1703. His fame rests on the 
daily essay leaflets of popular philosophy which he published with his friend 
Steele between 1709 and 1713, first the Tatler, then the Spectator, and then 


“* There is generally in nature something more grand and august, than what 
we meet with in the curiosities of art. When, therefore, we see this imitated in any 
measure, it gives us a nobler and more exalted kind of pleasure, than what we 
receive from the nicer and more accurate productions of art. On this account 
our English gardens are not so entertaining to the fancy as those in France and 
Italy, where we see a large extent of ground covered over with an agreeable mixture 
of garden and forest, which represents everywhere an artificial rudeness, much 
more charming than that neatness and elegancy which we meet with in those of 
our own country. It might, indeed, be of ill consequence to the public, as well as 
unprofitable to private persons, to alienate so much ground from pasturage and 
the plough, in many parts of a country that is so well peopled, and cultivated tc 
a far greater advantage. But why may not a whole estate be thrown into a kind of 
garden by frequent plantations, that may turn as much to the profit as the pleasure 
of the owner? A marsh overgrown with willows, or a mountain shaded with oaks, 
are not only more beautiful but more beneficial, than when they lie bare and 
unadorned. Fields of corn make a pleasant prospect and, if the walks were a 
litile taken care of that lie between them, if the natural embroidery of the meadows 
were helped and improved by some small additions of art, and the several rows of 
hedges set off by trees and flowers that the soil was capable of receiving, a man 
might make a pretty landskip of his own possessions. . . . : 

“* Writers who have given us an account of China, tell us the inhabitants of that 
country laugh at the plantations of our Europeans, which are laid out by the rule 
and line; because, they say, any one may place trees in equal rows and uniform 
figures. They choose rather to show a genius in works of this nature and therefore 
always conceal the art by which they direct themselves. They have a word, it seems, 
in their language, by which they express the particular beauty of a plantation that 
thus strikes the imagination at first sight without discovering what it is that has so 
agreeable an effect. Our British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of humouring 
nature, love to deviate from it as much as possible. Our trees rise in cones, globes 
and pyramids. We see the marks of the scissors upon every plant and bush. 
I do not know whether I am singular in my opinion ; but, for my own part, I 
would rather look upon a tree in all its luxuriance and diffusion of boughs and 
branches, than when it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure ; and 
cannot but fancy that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more delightful, than 
all the little labyrinths of the most finished parterre.” 


“* I have several acres about my house, which I call my garden, and which a 
skilful gardener would not know what to call. It is a confusion of kitchen and 
parterre, orchard and flower garden, which lie so mixed and interwoven with one 
another, that if a foreigner, who had seen nothing of our country, should be conveyed 
into my garden at his first landing, he would look upon it as a natural wilderness, 
and one of the uncultivated parts of our country. ... There is the same 
irregularity in my plantations, which run into as great a wilderness as their nature 
will permit. I take in none that do not naturally rejoice in the soil; and am 
pleased, when I am walking in a labyrinth of my own raising, not to know whether 
the next tree I shall meet with is an apple, or an oak, an elm, or a pear-tree. . .. 
I must not omit, that there is a fountain rising in the upper part of my garden, 
which forms a litile wandering rill, and administers to the pleasure as well as the 
plenty of the place. I have so conducted it, that it visits most of my plantations ; 
and have taken particular care to let it run in the same manner as it would do 
in an open field, so that it generally passes through banks of violets and primroses, 
plats of willow, or other plants, that seem to be of its own producing. 

‘“* I think there are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry ; your makers of 
parterres and flower gardens are epigrammatists and sonneteers in this art ; 
contrivers of bowers and grottos, treillages and cascades, are romance writers. 
Wise and London are our heroic poets.... As for myself, you will find, 
by the account which I have already given you, that my compositions in gardening 
are altogether after the Pindaric manner, and run into the beautiful wildness of 
nature, without affecting the nicer elegancies of art.” 

I repeat the gist of these two passages before trying to interpret them. 


Pope’s Garden at Twickenham, probably the first of all ‘* natural 
ardens.”” Key: I, grass plot between house and river. 2, house. 
» underground passage. 4, road. 5, shell temple. 6, large 

mount. 7, stoves. 8, vineyard. 9, obelisk. 10, small mounts. 

Il, bowling green. 12, grove. 13, orangery. 14, garden house. 

15, kitchen garden. The squares indicate urns and statues. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE PICTURESQUE 





The underground passage in 
Pope’s garden. It still exists— 
an air-raid shelter of a girls’ 
school at present—and is here 
for the first time adequately 
photographed. To appreciate 
the genesis of the landscape 
movement, it is essential to 
remember that Pope of this 
grotto wrote: ‘‘ Great Nature 
studiously behold!’’ To us 
it appears as cunningly and 
delightfully artificial as any bit 
of Rococo scroll-work. But 
Rococo was the first disguise 
of the Picturesque. 
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Nature according to Addison is better than Art, an artificial rudeness better 
than neatness, a freely spreading tree better than one trimmed in the Dutch 
manner into a geometrical or animal shape, and an orchard better than a 
parterre of “‘ mathematical figure.” This latter term brings up again the 
very contradiction which was pointed out in Shaftesbury’s esthetics : dislike 
of mathematics in the garden but admiration for the principles of mathematical 
order in the universe which Newton had firmly established, an ardent 
enthusiasm for “‘ the immensity and magnificence of nature . . . so many 
worlds hanging one above another, and sliding round their axles in such an 
amazing pomp and solemnity” (Spectator, No. 420). Surely pomp and 
solemnity would correspond in the art of the garden to Le Nétre and not to 
Addison’s “* agreeable mixture of Garden and Forest.” 

Now Wise and London, whom Addison so politely terms the heroic poets 
of gardening, stood entirely for the French formal style. They translated 
one of the most popular of classic French handbooks, de la Quintinie’s 
(1626-c.1700) Parfait Jardinier. Their translation appeared in 1699 with 
a second edition in 1704 and a third in 1710; but John Evelyn had already 
published one in 1698, and Evelyn, of course, represented the Parisian trend 
in later Stuart England. There is also a translation of Rapin by him (1678). 
Another more elegant one was brought out by James Gardiner in 1709. 
Besides Quintinie, Dezallier d’Argenville (1680-1765) was the most widely 
read French gardening theorist. His Théorie et Pratique du Jardin appeared 
in 1709, with an English translation by John James, of Greenwich, as early 
as 1712. It is characteristic enough that James for years before had trans- 
lated Perrault’s Orders. Now all the illustrations in all these books—which 
are exactly contemporary with Addison’s weeklies—represent the French 
style, so that it can be assumed that Addison would not have put in his 
compliment to Wise and London, if they had not been the then Royal 
Gardeners. For Addison is as outspoken against the formal garden as 
Shaftesbury. And as Shaftesbury he sets against it Nature. 

But while Shaftesbury was at his best, when he revelled in wild, uninhabited 
scenery, Addison’s heart goes out to the humanized scenery of the English 
countryside. 
to gardening, Addison: did, certainly on paper if not also on his estate at 
Bilton, Warwickshire. His suggestion, ‘“‘ Why may not a whole Estate be 
thrown into a kind of Garden,” and again, “‘a Man might make a pretty 
Landskip of his own Possessions,” are the start of English-landscaping. The 
use of the word landscape is significant too. The word first appeared in 
the sixteenth or early seventeenth century to designate painted scenery 
and already in Milton’s Allegro (1632) was used for real scenery of an 
appeal similar to. that. of a picture. ~The term Picturesque, so important 
during the second half of the eighteenth century, is heralded in this-use. 

And the character of the landscape garden of that later phase is heralded 
in The Spectator too, a type of garden as artless as Chevy Chase, the folk 
ballad which Addison was the first to admire, or as Roger de Coyerley, 
Addison’s: favourite character in The Spectator, and a type of garden. with 
plenty of individuality and variety of composition. However, this emphasis 
on the irregular—once more a remarkable contradiction to the rationalist’s 
avowed faith in universal rule—is not only a national mark of freedom, 
but also a historical mark of the coming of a new European style in art: 


And so, while Shaftesbury never applied his nature worship 


the Rococo—the style par excellence of variety, irregularity and the apergu. | 
So Addison unknowingly pleads for Rococo, although a Rococo in a typically © 


English way applied to the open country and not to interior decoration. 

Addison and the Rococo may seem incongruous enough a juxtaposition. 
What if Pope’s attitude towards nature and gardening can be interpreted in 
the same way ? 


1713 The Guardian, 29 September 
(Alexander Pope) 


Pope was fifteen years younger than Addison, and almost exactly coetaneous 
with Lord Burlington and William Kent. His crystal-clear classicism of form 
corresponds to their architectural Palladianism, too. But while they draw 
on Antiquity by means of the Italian Renaissance, his principal source was 
still the Baroque classicism of Louis XIV. The Rape of the Lock follows 
Boileau’s Lutrin, as the Essay on Criticism Boileau’s Art Poétique. However, 
he did not wholly agree with Boileau. There is one difference of particular 
importance in our context. In Part III of the Essay on Criticism (1711), 
Pope says that 


. « » critic learning flourished most in France ; 
The rules a nation, born to serve, obeys, 

And Boileau still in right of Horace sways, 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despise. . . . 


So Pope, the Tory, is at one with Shaftesbury (whose philosophy he popu- 
larized) and Addison, the Whigs, in opposing English liberty to French 
servitude. His attitude to nature and gardening is accordingly similar to 
theirs. It was formulated in The Guardian in 1718, translated into practice 
in his own garden at Twickenham in 1719-25, and revised in the Essay on 
Man of 1788 and the Epistle to the Earl of Burlington of 1781. Pope died in 
1744, four years before Kent and nine before Burlington. 


_ “ I lately took a particular friend of mine to my house in the country, not without 
some apprehension that it could afford little entertainment to a man of his polite 
taste, particularly in architecture and gardening, who had so long been conversant 
with all that is beautiful and great in either. But it was a pleasant surprise to 
me, to hear him often declare, he had found in my little retirement that beauty 
which he always thought wanting in the most celebrated seats, or, if you will villas, 
of the nation... . 

“ There is certainly something in the amiable simplicity of unadorned nature, 
that spreads over the mind a more noble sort of tranquillity, and a loftier sensation 
of pleasure, than can be raised from the nicer scenes of art. . . . This was the 

- taste of ‘the ancients in their gardens, as we may discover from the descriptions 
extant of them. The two most celebrated wits of the world have each of them left 
us a particular picture of a garden; wherein those great masters, being wholly 
unconfined, and painting at pleasure, may be thought to have given a full idea of 
what they esteemed most excellent in this way. These (one may observe) consist 
entirely of the useful part of horticulture, fruit-trees, herbs, water, etc. The pieces 
I am speaking of are Virgil’s account of the garden of the old Corycian, and Homer's 

_ of that of Alcinous. The first of these is already known to the English readet 
by the excellent versions of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Addison. The other having 
never been attempted in our language with any elegance, and being the most beautiful 
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plan of this sort that can be imagined, I shall here present the reader with a 
translation of it.” 


‘ 


The translation follows containing such items as 
around,” ‘“‘ order’d vines in equal ranks,” and “ beds of all various herbs, 
for ever green, in beauteous order ’”—that is all features reminiscent more 


“a green enclosure all 


of the Dutch than the natural garden. 
simplicity, and continues : 


‘** How contrary to this simplicity is the modern practice of gardening? We 
seem to make it our study to recede from nature, not only in the various tonsure 
of greens into the most regular and formal shapes, but even in monstrous attempts 
beyond the reach of the art itself. We run into sculpture, and are yet better pleased 
to have our trees in the most awkward figures of men and animals, than in the most 
regular of their own. . . . I believe it is no wrong observation that persons of 
genius, and those who are most capable of art, are always most fond of nature (and) 
. . . chiefly sensible, that all art consists in the imitation and study of nature. 
On the contrary, people of the common level of understanding are principally 
delighted with the little niceties and fantastical operations of art, and constantly 
think that finest which is leaft natural. A citizen is no sooner proprietor of a 
couple of yews, but he entertains thoughts of erecting them into giants, like those 
of Guild-hall.” 

Addison had called them nine-pins. Pope, as usual, more biting in his 
criticism than Addison, adds a whole “‘ catalogue of greens to be disposed of 
by an eminent town-gardener,” containing such items as ‘‘ Adam and Eve 
in yew; Adam a little shattered by the fall of the tree of knowledge in the 
great storm ; Eve and the serpent very flourishing,” or ‘“‘ A Queen Elizabeth 
in phylyraca, a little inclining to the green sickness, but of full growth.” 

From the point of view of principle there is nothing new in these thoughts 
of Pope. There is again the Horatian conceit of blissful retirement, again 
the praise of unadorned nature, and again the doctrine that all good art 
should be based on the imitation and study of nature—a doctrine developed 
by Pope for the art of poetry in his Essay on Criticism. Here we find him 
preach (Part I) : 


First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same . . . 
Unerring Nature . . . must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of art. 


However, Pope praises Alcinous’s 


Art from that fund each just supply provides, 

Works without show, and without pomp presides. 

Those rules of old, discover’d, not devis’d, 

Are nature still, but nature mechaniz’d. 

Nature, like liberty, is but restrain’d 

By the same laws which first herself ordained. 
Twenty-two years later, in his Epistle to Lord Burlington, Pope applied these 
principles explicitly to architecture and gardening. Timon, that is the Duke 
of Chandos, is blamed for pompous buildings, worldly music in the chapel 
(the souls “‘ dance upon a jig to Heaven ”’), and formal gardens, where 

No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex thé scene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other. 
Against this Baroque attitude of forcing nature into shapes of human con- 
ception, Pope sets Lord Burlington’s taste—that is the new Palladian taste— 
and recommends, apparently as its logical counterpart, to ‘“ consult the 
genius of the place in all ” and evolve out of it a natural garden. “ Let Nature 
never be forgot,” he preaches, and adds : 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 

Nor overdressed, nor leave her wholly bare. 

Let not each beauty everywhere be spied, 

When half the skill is decently to hide. 

He gains all points, who pleasingly confound 

Surprises, varies and conceals the bounds. 
Now while the principles underlying this joint recommendation of Burling- 
tonian architecture and landscape gardening are Shaftesbury’s and Addison’s, 
there is a new flavour in some of Pope’s lines, a flavour curiously in opposition 
to the transparency of his style and the plainness of his thought. Intricacy, 
surprise and variety are qualities which amongst improvers we connect with 
Uvedale Price more than with the Augustans. Yet here they appear—and 
Pope’s compliment to “‘ a work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe,” can remind 
us of the fact that at least by 1733, gardens were actually in existence 
which conformed to Pope’s request. Lord Burlington’s Chiswick villa had 
one of them and it seems to have been begun as early as about 1715-20. 
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This at least is Mr. H. F. Clark’s view as published in the May issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Pope’s own garden at Twickenham was another.early example—so early in 
fact that Pope remains the first of the garden theorists to put their principles, 
or at least some of them, into practice. He bought the house with five acres 
of ground in 1719. In a letter of. February, 1719, he describes himself as 
‘* pursuing buildings, planting and gardening ”’ (Elwin-Courthorpe VIII, 42). 
In 1720 (E.-C. IX, 72) he says that his new “ building rises.” In July, 1722, 
the grotto was ready for visitors. (E.-C. VIII, 56.) In February, 1723, Gay 
wrote to Swift that “of late’ Pope “has talked only as a gardener” 
(see G. Sherburn: The Early Career of Alexander Pope, O.U.P., 1984). A 
detailed description of the whole garden is contained in a letter of Pope to 
Edward Blount of June, 1725 (E.-C. VI, 384). From it and the engraving 
in J. Serle, A Plan of Mr. Pope’s Garden, 1745, we know that the house had 
a sloping lawn in front towards the river. At its back ran the road to Hampton. 
The garden lay on the other side of the road and to connect the two Pope had 
dug his grotto, an underground passage lined with bits of minerals given him 
by friends, and paved with pebbles. This grotto fortunately survives as 
part of St. Catharine’s High School for Girls. It was specially photographed 
for this article. Where the passage emerged into the garden there was a 
circular shell temple and a mount of which Serle tells us that it consisted of 
‘various sorts of Stone, thrown promiscuously together in imitation of an 
old ruin.” North of temple and mount was a rond-point with straight radial 
paths in the French tradition. The paths further west were irregular, but 
the central axis of the whole composition was studiously kept. Many urns 
and statues were scattered about. There also existed a wilderness between 
garden and highway and a miniature vineyard south of the bowling green. 
The whole affair was so small that Pope (E.-C. X, 183) compares his 
gardening efforts with those of a “‘ fellow who spent his life in cutting ye 
twelve apostles in a cherry stone.” 

The scale alone prevented the garden from appearing like untouched 
nature in the sense in which, for instance, Capability Brown aimed at such 
effects thirty years later. It was a very conscious work of art, although Pope 
stressed emphatically “ how little it owes to art” (E.-C. VI, 385). But then, 
once more, Pope’s conception of nature was not Brown’s nor ours. His 
grotto to us belongs without any doubt to the grottoes of Mannerism in the 
Boboli Gardens, of the Baroque in Versailles, and the Rococo, say, at the 
Bayreuth Eremitage. This collecting of titbits of ore is that of the sixteenth 
to eighteenth century cabinet de curiosités. Yet in his poem on the grotto 
Pope exclaims: ‘“‘ Approach! Great nature studiously behold!” 

So where are we ? The garden does no longer exist, but if it did, we would 
now probably call it Rococo more than anything else, with its wiggly paths, 
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its minute mount, its cockle shells and minerals, and its effects of variety 
on a small scale.* 

By 1720, then, the “ natural ”’ style in architecture, that is, the elaborate 
formality of symmetrical Palladianism and the “ natural ”’ style in gardening 
that is, the elaborate formality of asymmetrical Rococo were both ready. 
It is well enough known how rapidly Palladian architecture spread. “Rococo” 
landscape gardening conquered England with an impetus just as forceful. 
Pope was consulted between 1719 and 1725 on Richmond Lodge, Marble 
Hill, Twickenham, and Down Hall, Essex (Cf. Sherburn, 1.c.). Concurrently 
the most enterprising of professional gardeners got hold of the new ideas 
and started publicizing them. 


1718S Stephen Switzer 


Stephen Switzer (1682-1745) served his apprenticeship under George 
London and H. Wise, the Royal Gardeners, and later worked for the Earl 
of Orrery, Lord Brooke and Lord Bathurst. He kept a shop in Westminster 
as a nurseryman and seedsman. He also edited agricultural papers. In 
1715 he published The Nobleman’s Recreation, or an Introduction to Gardening, 
Planting, Agriculture, etc. The book contains nothing of importance for the 
history of landscaping. By 1718, however, owing to the growing interest 
of patrons in Addison’s and Pope’s ideas, he brought out a second edition 
three times the size of the former. The title was-changed to Ichnographia 
Rustica. The following quotations are taken from it: 

Switzer blames English gardeners, because they : 

“* Strain. Nature beyond her due Bonds” (II, 197), or ‘“* Love to deviate from 

it as much as possible’ (III, 2). Their mistake is their “ stiff, Mathematical 

. . . Drafts” (III, XI) and their exclusive faith in a “‘ fine Sett Gardening ” 

(III, 2). 

However, these gardeners—and he mentions his master, London, amongst 

them, because of a projected star design of straight radial avenues in the woods 
of Castle Howard (II, 198)—may soon be out of fashion, for a number of 

‘* Gentlemen of very good Genius’s and Dispositions . . . esteem”’ their style, 

“as too stiff and formal, and . . . not capable of giving so great Satisfaction to 

_ the Eye . . . as the more beautiful tho’ less elaborate Works of Nature” (III, 2). 


Switzer’s sympathy is obviously with these new principles. He contrasts 





*In this connection it is eminently important that Charles Coypel in his Discours sur la 
Peinture of 1732 (delivered at the Royal Academy of Art in Paris in 1726) defined the 
Picturesque as “un choix piquant et singulier des effets de la nature.” I found this 
quotation in Mr. Fiske Kimball’s most recent book The Creation of the Rococo, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1943, p. 153. 
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? The former, he says, 


a little regularity is 


“ the regular designer” with a “ natural gardener.” 
may be of use “near the main Building,” where 
allowed ” (III, 5), but the latter who makes 

‘“* His design submit to Nature, and not Nature to his Design” (II, 200) 

ought to have his way for all outlying parts of an estate. 

“* He ought to pursue Nature . . . and by as many Twinings and Windings 
as the Villa will allow” (III, 6) make his design “ more rural, natural, more 
easy and less expensive” (III, 1). 

Whether to do that would mean creating a wilderness or a scene of pastoral 
peace, Switzer doesn’t decide. On the one hand he pleads for 
“a flourishing wilderness cut out into the utmost Variety of Walks, especially 
solitary Walks” (III, 125) and with “‘little Gardens, Caves, little natural cascades 
and Grottos of water” (II, 201) hidden in their depths. 
On the other hand, he asserts that 
“an even decent Walk carry’d thro’ a corn field of Pasture, thro’ litile natural 
Thickets and Hedge Rows, is as pleasing as the most finish’d Parterre ” (III, 6). 
This inconsistency we have met before : in Addison’s two Spectator articles. 
And in fact Switzer mentions explicitly “the ingenious author of the 
Spectator ” (III, 3) and takes over from him a passage such as this: 
** A whole Estate may appear as one great Garden” (III, V1). 
Again, if he says : 

‘* In truth the loose Tresses of a Tree . . . easily fann’d by every gentle Breeze 
of Air ... are much more entertaining than the utmost exactitude of the most 
finisht Parterre ”’ (III, 2-3). 

we remember at once Addison’s “‘ I for my own part—.” Switzer also knew 
Pope. He recommends Pope’s Windsor Forest as one of the “ writings of 
the Poets on the subject . . . of Rural Scenes ” with which gardeners should 
acquaint themselves, together with Homer, Vergil, Ovid and Milton’s Paradise 
(III, 6). He also incidentally recommends to gardeners that they should 
acquire . 
**@ general idea of every thing that is Noble and Stately in the Productions of 
Art, whether in Painting or Statuary, in the great Works of Architecture, which 
are in their present Glory, or in the Ruins of those which flourished in former Ages”? 
(III, 6). 
But he was a practical man, and he knew that a book wholly based on the 
new principles would not get him enough patrons. So he does not deny to 
“regular Design” a raison @étre. He includes plenty of parterre patterns 
in his book and plenty of bosquets with straight walks. He even suggests 
to have in his woods figures of “‘ Hares, Pheasants and Sylvan Deities all 
cut out in wood” (II, 200), and to clip hedges into the shapes of columns, 
pilasters and niches (II, 221). His own designs of the natural kind are 
exactly as “ transitional’ as such remarks. The straightness of the main 
axes is still rigorously kept, and the curves of the winding paths are tame and 
undetermined. However, the Ichnographia is a milestone all the same. 
It shows that by 1718—that is, before Pope had bought his Twickenham 
estate—an enterprising gardener of thirty-six could risk to place before 
landowners some of the principles of landscape gardening and hope thereby 
to obtain their clientele. His are the earliest plans of irregular gardens which 
have survived. But they are followed after only a few years by two engravings 
of real gardens which so far have not appeared in the landscaping literature. 


“ 


About 1715 to 1722. 


IHustrata 


Jan Kip was born at Amsterdam in 1652 or 1658, went to England about 
1690 and stayed there until he died in 1707. His fame rests on his 
bird’s-eye. views of English country seats, some drawn and engraved by 
him, the majority drawn by Leonard Kuyff (1650-1721) and engraved by 
Kip, first in 1707 as Britannia Illustrata, and then again as Nouveau Thédtre 
de la Grande Bretagne in 1714 to 1716. The British Museum possesses a late 
edition in two volumes, again called Britannia Illustrata, and dated 1720 in 
the first and 1740 in the second volume. Gardens and grounds in the first are 
all formal, in the second, however, two show improvements in the new style. 
In the plate of Mr. Sandys’s estate at Miserden a “‘ wandering rill” appears on 
the right, so artfully meandering that it must be the work of man trying to 
outdo nature, and behind it a serpentine lake, separated from the rill by a 
lock, it seems—the earliest serpentine lake of which we know, for the plate 
is signed J. Kip del. et sculps., and must therefore be pre-1721. Mr. Ralph 
Freeman’s house Hammels, Hertfordshire, was designed by T. Badeslade 
and engraved by J. Harris. The plate in the British Museum volume is dated 
1722. It shows a normal compartmented Dutch garden, except for one small 
area on the left, which has hedges laid out and trimmed so as to form walks 
more arbitrarily irregular than any of Switzer’s designs. 

Horace Walpole in his History of the Modern Taste in Gardening claims 
for Charles Bridgman and the great Kent the title of inventors of the new 
style. Of Bridgman he says that he “ banished verdant sculpture, and . . . 
though he still adhered much to strait walks with high clipt hedges, they 
were only his great lines; the rest he diversified by wilderness . . . though 
still within surrounding hedges.” Bridgman, according to Walpole, invented 
the ha-ha, that is the sunk fence, but only Kent drew the most important 
conclusion from this disappearance of a visible division between garden and 
estate: he “‘ saw that all nature was a garden.” I do not know of a sur- 
viving Bridgman place and can, therefore, not check the truth of Walpole’s 
remarks. Of Kent, more will be found in Mr. Clark’s article on Chiswick 
which I mentioned before. In any case, however, he did not return from 
Italy until 1719. Then, between 1720 and 1780, the movement began to 
spread. Twickenham must have considerably impressed a number of 


Britannia 
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noblemen. Mr. Sherburn in his book on The Early Career of Alexander 
Pope (1937) talks of the poet’s intimacy with Bridgman and Kent, and of 
visits to such seats as Lord Bathurst’s at Cirencester, the Hon. Robert 
Digby’s at Sherbourn, Oxfordshire, Viseount Cobham’s at Stowe, the 
Countess of Suffolk’s (Mrs. Howard) at Marble Hill, Twickenham, and the 
Earl of Oxford’s at Down Hall, Essex. Then, in 1728, another gardening 
book appeared, and one apparently of wider circulation than Switzer’s. 


19728 Batty Langley 


Langley (1696-1751) was an able architectural publicist first and foremost, 
something like the Loudon of his day. He was the son of a gardener, and for a 
time a gardener himself. In his Principles of Gardening, published in 1728, 
from which the following quotations are taken, he advertises himself on one 
of the first pages. His advice, he says, ‘“‘ may be commanded to any part of 
Great Britain or Ireland for the laying out and planting of Gardens.” He 
does not, however, seem to have been specially successful in that line, and so 
started a new one, the publication of elementary handbooks for builders. 
He had an inexhaustible inventiveness in titles: The Builder’s Chest Book, A 
Sure Guide to Builders, The Young Builder’s Rudiments, The Builder’s Compleat 
Assistant, The Builder’s Treasury of Design, The Builder’s Jewel, The Measurer’s 
Jewell, The Builder's Director, and The Workman’s Golden Rule, followed 
each other at intervals of a few years. Just as he tried to cash in on the 
growing fashion for a Rococo-Gothic in the forties by placing before the 
public his invention of five Gothic orders, so he realized that landscape 
gardening would have a new and a sales value, provided it could be represented 
to readers as the fashionable dernier cri. So he calls at once, on the title page 
of his Principles of Gardening, the manner which he recommends “ a more 
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Amateurs and professional gardeners took up the Picturesque between 
1715 and 1730. The engravings on the opposite page, top left, are 
from Switzer’s Ichnographia of 1718—French compositions with the 
still rigid compartments filled in by picturesque patterns. Miserden, 
also on the opposite page, is Tudor and Dutch, but the undulating rill 
is clearly a recent improvement—and decidedly Rococo in its 
elaborately asymmetrical twists. The print must be dated earlier 

‘ than 1721. Batty Langley’s Principles of Gardening, illustration above, 
does not go beyond Switzer : French bosquets, but embroidered in 
a picturesque instead of a geometrical style. 




















Grand and Rural Manner than has been done before,” and states in the Intro- 
duction that “‘ our Gardens are much the worst of any in the world, some few 
excepted, that have been laid out by Gentlemen, who have a grand and 
elegant Taste in Designing ” (p. ITI). 

It is not surprising therefore that Langley recommends Switzer. What 
is less easy to understand is Langley’s praise of Rapin and of John James 
of Greenwich. His sympathy may be all with the new informal taste, his 
business sense makes him remember in time the necessity of formal designs 
in such a book as this. Switzer, after all, ten years before, had not been 
more uncompromising. Most of Switzer’s designs for parterres had been in 
the French style, and so are Langley’s, although he warns gardeners to keep 
them “ plain with grass,” without too much of “ small ornaments ” such as 
yew or holly borders, and without Wise and London’s “ trifling flower Knots, 
Embroidery, Wildernesses of Ever-Greens,” etc. (p. VI and IV). 

There is the same contradiction in this attitude of Langley’s as had been 
found in Switzer’s, from whom Langley incidentally cribs freely. Switzer 
had paid his compliments to the ‘“ ingenuous Gentlemen” who support 
the new manner (VI). So does Langley, as quoted above. Switzer had blamed 
the “‘ Paper Engineers” for their “ stiff, Mathematical,” i.e., regular plans 
(XI). Langley says that nothing can be “ more ridiculous and forbidding, 
than a Garden which is regular,” and calls this bad fashion the “ Fault of 
Theoretical Engineers ” (193-194). 

Only in one place does Langley attempt a logical argument in favour of 
the informal. He says: 

““ The Pleasure of a Garden depends on the variety of its Parts. (Hence one 
should make a garden) a continued series of harmonious objects (with) new and 
delightful scenes at every step. (This) regular gardens are incapable of doing” 
(p. II). 

Now what recipes does Langley give to informal gardeners? They will 
find more in his text than in his drawings. He praises the 

** agreeable surprizing Entertainments in the pleasant Passage thro’ a Wilderness 

. especially when the whole is so happily situated as to be bless’d with small 
Rivulets and curling Streams of clear Water which generally admit of fine Canals, 
Fountains, Cascades, etc.” (198), 


** little Walks . . . in Meadows and through cornfields, Thickets . . . Groves 
of a regular Irregularity . . . in a Rural manner, as if they had receiv’d this 
Situation from Nature itself ’’ (202) and 


“ Views—as extensive as possible, (or, where) Views cannot be extended (the 
termination of walks) in Woods, Forests, misshapen rocks, strange Precipices, 
old Ruins, grand Buildings, etc.” (195). 
That sounds like Addison and Pope, and Langley’s summing up 
“when we come to copy, or imitate Nature we should trace her Steps with the 
greatest Accuracy that can be” (V) 
seems even more evidently the outcome of Pope’s nature rationalism. 
However in Langley, as in the other, the Rococo could not be suppressed. 
Remarks such as the following do not conjure up visions of the true landscape 
garden. The visitor, Langley says, should be 
‘* led through the pleasant Meanders of a shady delightful Plantation, first into 
an oven Plain, environ’d with lofty Pines, in whose Center is a pleasant Fountain, 
adorn’d with Neptune and his Tritons, etc., secondly, into a Flower-Garden 
enrich’d with the most fragrant Flowers and beautiful Statues ; and from thence 
through small Inclosures of Corn . . . or small Meadows, Hop Gardens, Orangeries, 
Mellon-grounds, Vineyards, Orchards, Nurseries, Physick-Gardens, Warrens, 
Paddocks of Deer, Sheep, Cows, etc., with the rural Enrichment of Hay-Stacks, 
Wood-Piles, etc.” (198). 
Add to this playful quickness of change Langley’s suggestion of trellis 
obelisks (200), of “‘ private Cabinets encompass’d with a hedge of Ever- 
Greens ” (199—-so this genteel screen round the public convenience in a park 
has so old and respectable a pedigree), of aviaries and grottoes, and on the 
other hand of “‘ grand avenues . . . as extensive as possible” (195), and 


the transitional character of Langley’s book will be patent. 











Summary 
The landscape garden was conceived in England between 1710 and 1730. It was 
conceived by philosophers, writers and virtuosi—not by architects and gardeners, 
It was conceived in England, because it is the garden of liberalism, and England 
just at that moment turned liberal, that is, Whig. Thomson in Liberty (1736) saw 
this parallelism and contrasts 


“. .. those disgraceful piles of wood and stone ; 
Those parks and gardens, where, his haunts betrimmed, 
And nature by presumptuous Art oppress’d, 
The woodland genius mourns .. .” 
Part V, 163-166 


“with Silvan Scenes, where Art alone, pretends 
To dress her Mistress and disclose her charms ; 
Such as a Pope in miniature has shown... 
And such as form a Richmond, Chiswick, Stowe. 
Part V, 696-700 


The free growth of the tree is obviously taken to symbolize the free growth of the 
individual, the serpentine path and rivulet the Englishman’s freedom of thought, 
creed and action, and the adherence to nature in the grounds, the adherence to 
nature in ethics and politics. 

Whig is the first source of the landscape garden, the philosophy of rationalism 
the second. Reason is the human power to keep in harmony with the eternal 
order of the Universe. It is part of nature, not in opposition to nature. Only 
latter day perversion of man has distorted the beauty and simplicity of this 
primitive, rightful and natural state into the artificial pomp of Baroque and the 
flippancy of Rococo. The remedy was Palladianism in architecture, a style as 
ordered as God’s (and Newton’s) universe and as simple as nature. For never, 
philosophers asserted, had nature been so wholly understood as by the Ancients, 
Hence to imitate the style of the Ancients in building was to imitate nature. 

But in gardening the very term imitation of nature was bound to create quite 
different associations. To be natural in a garden evidently was to re-create 
nature untouched by man. 

However, this conception was at first one of thinkers, and therefore not visual. 
Those who evolved it, never made up their minds whether it pointed to crags and 
precipices or to sweet fields and purling streams. This is where the amateurs 
came in. Christopher Hussey has taught us how, after the Peace of Utrecht, 
the Grand Tour became de rigueur, how the virtuoso discovered the Alps and 
the Italian scene, how he found them idealized and isolated in the art of 
Salvator Rosa, and of Lorraine and Poussin, how he brought home their 
paintings or engravings after them, how he encouraged the artists in England to 
see with the eyes of these foreign landscape painters, and how in the end he tried 
to convert his grounds into a sequence of Rosa and Lorraine landscapes. 

For this he needed architects and gardeners. And they—brought up in the 
atmosphere of the early Rococo—could not help interpreting the nature of the 
Whig, the nature of the rationalist, the nature of the virtuoso into a nature of the 
Rococo—wiggly, puny and playful. 

The landscape garden that tries seriously to look like Nature Unadorned, the 
landscape garden that has deceived us all at some stage into believing it to be 
England’s natural scenery, belongs to the second, not the first third of the 
eighteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.S. Allen, Tides in English Taste, 1937; T. W. U. Chase, Horace 
Walpole: Gardenist, 1943 ; H. F. Clark, Lord Burlington’s Bijou, The Architectural 
Review, May 1944; J. W. Draper, William Mason, 1924; J. W. Draper, Eighteenth 
Century Esthetics, a bibliography, 1926; K. McNamara, Landscape Architecture: a 
classified bibliography, 1934; E. Manwaring, Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century 
England, 1925; S. H. Monk, The Sublime, 1935; J. Steegmann, The Rule of Taste from 
George I to George IV, 1936; W. Templeman, The Life and Wor!: of William Gilpin, 1935. 
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Al 
i Pope’s villa, engraved 
Pin 1745 (Serle) and 
11795 (J. Farington, 
7 del.). The comparison 
/ || shows how formal the 
jearlier eighteenth- 
| century garden still 
was ; our notions of 
| the picturesque with 
Hlush sloping lawns, 
clumps and weeping 
F)| willows, are formed 
| from gardens of Capa- 
bility Brown's, 
#| Horace Walpole’s and 
” Uvedale Price’s age. 
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WARTIME HOUSING 


IN CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL.—Last August United States wartime housing was 
reviewed in its totality. Only a small number of completed 
projects could be presented in anything like sufficient detail. 
Of the most successful schemes one was published as a post- 
script in September: Marcel Breuer’s New Kensington. Others 
deserve equally extensive illustration, as soon as materia! 
becomes obtainable in this country ; for instance the two Saari- 
nens’ Center Line, Michigan (476 units), Neutra’s Avion Village, 
Tennessee, the Farm Security Administration’s small estate at 
Taft, California, Pennygack Woods, near Pennsylvania, the 
Farm Security dormitories of Vallejo, California, and the 
various estates at San Diego, California, where between 1940 
and 1943 about 100,000 newcomers had to be housed. 10,000 were 
built privately, 5,000 publicly. The rest were accommodated 
in trailers or by a closer filling up of old houses. Windsor Locks, 
of which photographs and plans are now to hand, is another of 
the most sensitively designed of emergency schemes—a scheme 
of only 85 units, for permanent use, and erected on the most 
unpromising of sites (see plan on the next page). 

PLANNING.—The ground rises by only about ten feet from 
south-east to north-west. Of trees there were hardly any. The 
architect could therefore disregard contours and a pre-existent 
pattern of vegetation and work out an unusually formal layout 
plan, following however carefully the contours in the detail 
siting of the individual houses. There are two types, two-bed- 
room and three-bedroom. South of the main thoroughfare of 
the estate, which runs in an east-west direction, lie fourteen twin 
units of two-bedroom houses. North of the street we find 
another pattern with groups of mostly detached houses around 
narrow closes. The majority of the houses here is of the de- 
tached two-bedroom type, a few are three-bedroom detached, 
and some are three-bedroom twins; all houses are located in 
such a way that views are as far as possible unobstructed. Hence 
the diagonal layout south of the street, and the stepped layout 
north. Neither is a new device, but they are remarkably well 
used here to introduce variety without creating restlessness. The 


Hugh Stubbins jr. 


The estate consists of only eighty-five houses. 
The majority are two-bedroom, either de- 
tached, 3, or semi-detached. Both varieties 
also exist for three-bedroom houses, 1 is 
detached, 2 semi-detached by tying the pro- 
jecting third bedrooms together. Otherwise 
two- and three-bedroom plans are identical. 
The houses are of redwood. The _ vertical 
boarding is contrasted against the horizontal 
emphasis of the sunshades over the living- 
room windows and the heods over the doors. 4 


* 4igaRag 

















administration building is in the centre of the estate. Its war- 
time use is to provide accommodation for non-commissioned 
officers. 

DETAILS.—Two-bedroom and _ three-bedroom houses have 
identical ground plan, except that the third bedroom is added 
as projection of roughly square shape and about half depth of 
the house (see plans on this page). To gain access to this 
room by a separate passage instead of through the second bed- 
room, a plywood screen is placed in the living room and 3ft. 3in. 
is taken off the depth of the second bedroom. The extremely 
simple plan’ yet lends itself to a good deal of variety in group- 
ing. 1 is a detached three-bedroom house, 3 a detached two- 
bedroom house. 2 shows the way in which two three-bedroom 
units are locked together. The living room window with its 


sunshade is here placed by the side of the main entrance, 
whereas in 1 and 4 it faces sideways. All houses are one 
storey high and placed directly on the ground on concrete slabs. 
All exteriors are vertical redwood shiplap with pine sheathing. 
This eliminates the need for any special trim around doors and 
windows. The only enrichment are timber hoods over the doors, 
supported by strap-iron brackets and covered with corrugated 
asbestos, and timber sunshades on strap-iron brackeis over the 
long living room windows. All windows have wood casements. 
The walls inside are covered with gypsum boards. Coal is used 
for heating, cooking and hot water. The boiler is placed next 
ta the range and connected to a heater in the attic space which 
heats the room by hot air ducts. Domestic hot water is supplied 
by the range. 
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SCALE IN FEET ‘ 
2 BR HOUSE ———— 


The siting is un- 
B38 R HOUSE usually formal 
or tternised. 
This was suggested by the bareness 
146 and flatness of the site. The houses 
are grouped round four culs-de-sac 


in the centre. 
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ea 2-BEDROOM PLAN 





on the north of the main east-west 
street, and. in a zig-zag of two 
parallel lines of twin houses on the 
south. The administration building is 
5 is a typical view 
of one of the culs-de-sac. 
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Flintwork provides a wall-sur- 
face of predominant grey in 


which builders since medieval 
times have often delighted. © 


Whether the Romans took an 
esthetic pleasure in their flint- 
built sea-walls and fortifica- 
tions, we do not know. Of the 
late Middle Ages, however, it 
is pretty certain, even if written 
sources are silent about it. 
Sometimes the delight seems 
to have been in the grey, rustic 
surface for itself, sometimes 
in the free use which the non- 
committal colour of the flints 
allowed for dressings and de- 
corations, whether of brick, 
stone or coloured plaster. Nor 
did the appreciation of flint 
cease with the Georgian or 
Victorian ages. Today the 
material is often regarded as 
antiquarian. This is quite 
wrong ; and it would be worth 
seeing what a modern archi- 
tect could make of it. 


The drawing on top of this article is of 
the pavilion at West Wycombe, Bucks. 
The garden decoration at West Wycombe 
shows a highly developed taste for decora- 
tive flint building. Flint, with and 
without brick, is used for bridges, a 
model farm, a triumphal arch, the folly 
on the next page, and the pavilion. The 
church and mausoleum on the neigh- 
bouring hill-top, associated like the house 
with Sir Francis Dashwood, of the Hell 
Fire Club, are also largely of flint. 
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REY is a constant background colour in building, a mainstay, the 

colour of age and wisdom. It is “safe” and “ tasteful,” and, more 

often than not, negative. A flint wall provides a whole gamut of greys, 
as it provides a whole gamut of textures. The range is from white to black, 
but with many an addition and deviation in between, now towards the 
warm and ochreish, now towards the cold and steely. Many a good lesson in 
how grey need not be negative can be learnt from flint. 

Where the chalk of the Chilterns crosses the south Midlands, where the 
North Downs cross Kent and Surrey and the South Downs cross Sussex and 
Hampshire, where all these chalk uplands fade into Salisbury Plain, these are 
the regions, along with East Anglia, where most English flint building is to be 
found. In the down countries the flints are mostly small and of a palish 
grey, or still encrusted with white from their chalk bed, being got mostly 
from surface quarries, the larger ones being split once or twice. In East 
Anglia they are often knapped—carefully squared or rounded or otherwise 
shaped for setting with close joints, or for bedding in stone shaped to receive 
them in decorative work. The flint knappers mine their stone, the blocks 
being large and the flint when knapped black, or blackish.* 

A wall of flints bonded with red brick in chalk country has many attractions, 
and it is the friend of many lights and all seasons, speckled white and black 
and serrated with pale, but warmer, mortar joints. The barns and bounding 
walls of rickyards on the Sussex and Wiltshire downs so built, comfortable 
Victorian parsonages and doctors’ houses in Buckinghamshire of brick and 
flint with tiled roofs, late Georgian small houses in Wantage, Wallingford, 
Petersfield, Stockbridge, Chichester and Lewes, their pale grey walls framed 
in warm red, come to mind. One recalls with pleasure the glimmering grey of 
such facades in sunshine, moonlight and dull weather; half-screened by 
dark yews, shaded by elm or sycamore or chestnut, or acting as a sober foil 
for front-garden flowers, or as an enlivenment of the choked light of narrow 
alley-ways. 

Flint walls are infinite in their variety. Stone-and-flint is rarer than 
brick-and-flint, since stone and flints are rarer geological neighbours than clay 
and flints. Pale greenish stone is a good setting ; so is warmer, yellower stone. 
Flint-and-stone-chequered small manor-houses in Wiltshire (Lake, and others), 
cottages between the South Downs and the sea, the early Victorian church 
built by the eccentric but gifted incumbent at Booton in Norfolk, unpre- 
tentious houses in south Oxfordshire villages; these are examples of the 
delightful use of meagre local stone and easily-got flint. Whatever the colour 
of the local stone, whether it is used as a framework or a patterning device, 
it seems to take its lustre from the flint, and to look pleased with itself, 
gaining a new character that suits it. Here are lessons for the builder and 
painter of houses, no less than for the painter of pictures. 








aes [Knapper’s] flint is extremely variable in quality and in constancy of colour. Some flint quite black 
in situ may crack and change to a milky tint in the course of an hour, owing to sun and wind, while other 
flint is unaffected by exposure to the weather.” Rainbird Clarke; Antiquity, March, 1935. 
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was considered suitably decorative and “‘ rustic”’ for use in garden pavilions 

and grottoes, the effect of the colour being an obvious attraction: as at 

West Wycombe} and Fawley Court, Buckinghamshire, Goodwood and 

elsewhere in Sussex. Vermiculations, patternings, chequerings and borderings ue 

are managed in flint follies with charming fantasy. In Buckinghamshire it is buildings,” 

sometimes used as a rustic dressing for a yellow plaster in-filling. — idee bpd 
Combined with yellow or white bricks it was fashionable and handy in ” Fy gpg 8 ae . ee it always 

Victorian times in Hampshire and Bedfordshire. The junction station at aes ee — por Vs 

Micheldever, on the main line to Southampton, is a fine eyecatcher among a Bees 8 Booton 

the quiet Hampshire fields. Famer 
East Anglian flintwork is a speciality. The flints are so carefully shaped ig “if Be ES Uf with wee 

that the joints in a wall of flint need very little or no mortar, and the resulting ey ae gens 

black or dark grey wall is startling in its velvet-like richness of colour and S pe oo jo ae “ flushwor. 

texture. ‘‘ Flushwork ”—the intricate patterning of shaped flints set in iS ry = it: St. 

stone—encouraged virtuosity. Chapels, porches and towers of many Norfolk = 4s 

and some Suffolk churches have it. The gateways so decorated make the 


Close at Norwich what it is. 


At the end of the eighteenth century flint combined with stone or plaster ae 


+ In the hilltop church and mausoleum here, neighboured by yews, it has a magnificent colour effect. 
Flint-knapping has been carried on continuously at Brandon and elsewhere in the Thetford neighbourhood 
since prehistoric times. The knappers travelled, but not very far. The art is dying, but persists so far, or did so 
until the beginning of the present war. ‘‘ Beside the major occupation of manufacturing gun-flints for the 
victims of unscrupulous gun-running the knappers still produce squared flint facings for churches and domestic 
structures. The cores resulting from flaking are squared or rounded up and used for building purposes. In 3 : 
1876 these sold at 4s. per 100. (Rainbird Clarke, ibid.) tS oe wall in To 
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Right: Flintwork, de- 
corative and structural. 
Top: Folly building in 
West Wycombe Park ; 
Centre: Farm buildings 
at Beddingham, Sussez ; 
characteristic of many 
such on the North and 
South Downs. Bottom: 
Unknapped flint in a 
Norfolk tower, at Burn- 
ham Market: a late 
medieval example of the 
contrasting of flint with 
carved stone, that was 
to become so popular with 
Victorian church builders. 
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“IT couldn't live in a flint house ; flint houses look like dolls’ houses,” 
said an’ otherwise reasonable woman not long ago. ‘‘ Flint 
buildings,” she added, “‘ look not only toy-like but amateurish ;”’ 
which is partly true, and is half their charm. When dug from 
the local soil flint looks agreeable in the landscape in colour, and 
it always has a “rustic”? texture—hence its attraction for the 
Gothick folly and lodge builders (top right: lodge at Cranborne, 
Dorset) and for the Victorian church builder (bottom right: 
Booton Church, Norfolk, designed by an amateur-architect 
incumbent.) A flint wall provides what might be called a 
formalized antique surface : exaggeratedly grey and rough, as 
if with weathering. The black knapped flinis of Norwich, 
and Norfolk and north Suffolk generally, have been used 
since the fifteenth century for the purely decorative 
“flushwork,”” by church builders and others (top 

left: St. Michael Coslany, Norwich ; south chapel. 

Bottom left: St. Stephen, Rampant Horse Street, 

Norwich). A common Victorian practice was to 
build a flint-wall with horizontal bands and indented 
quoins and dressings of red, yellow, grey or purple 
bricks, which contrast in colour with the main grey wall 
surface, accentuating, of course, the ‘‘ doll’s house ”’ effect 

the whole. Examples are shown of Hampshire 

ints combined with yellow brick (opposite page, top : 

Micheldever Station) and of knapped flints com- 

bined with red brick—the wall being further strength- 

ened and patterned in this case by an interlocking 
pattern of bricks (opposite page, bottom left: 
wall in Tombland, Norwich). 
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for a discussion of new designs, new 


: materials and new processes, and as a 
reminder of the specific visual qualities 
of our age which war necessities are 
bringing out in their purest form, and 
which a more carefree and fanciful 


post-war world should not forget. 
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In a proper world, a world inhabited chiefly by J. B. Priestleys, H. G. Wellses and similar 
forward-looking fellows, every manufacturer would have completed by this time the neatest and 
nattiest new designs and would be just itching for the Peace Sirens to put them into production. 
But has he, and is he ? Anyway, it is most interesting to know that one maker of a new material, 
stainless steel, has been doing a lot of thinking against the day when swords are turned into ploughshares. 
Dr. Hadfield of Firth-Vickers (a firm with every excuse for considering itself busy) decided some years 
ago that the problem of finding ordinary civilian outlets for its “‘ Staybrite”. would one day be 
pressing. Firth-Vickers do not make finished articles in stainless steel ; nevertheless it was decided to 
produce finished articles to demonstrate to manufacturers how such things might be successfully made 
and thus find a natural market. Dr. Hadfield commissioned Harold Stabler to design a fairly wide 
range of domestic equipment and table ware, and arranged to make samples. Some of these are here 
shown. Harold Stabler is a designer of ripe experience, a worker in several crafts including metal, 
an original founder-member of the D.I.A. and was a close personal friend of the late Frank Pick. He 
has been engaged on this job throughout most of the war and the samples are now complete. Stainless 
steel is not the easiest material to work and therefore it was wise to carry the scheme beyond the 
paper stage. It is rather a question how far steel will replace silver for tea-services, for instance, and 
how suitable a material it is for engraved decorations. For architectural accessories it has outstanding 
qualities which should give it wider and wider fields. 

It is very desirable that this type of practical research for industries should be developed, and 
one would certainly like to feel that more designing on similar lines was being initiated by the big 
producers, by bodies like the I.C.I. in plastics for instance. Maybe it is. One instance I recently 
heard of by accident certainly sounds as though more designing is going on behind the scenes than 
we are aware of. An aircraft manufacturer, whose name to the R.A.F. at least is a household word, 
has been working on designs for a perfected perambulator in light alloys. Whether it is only in the 
blueprint stage or has arrived at the finished model I do not know, but it is particularly significant, 
because war-time practice must have almost revolutionized our knowledge of the light alloy potentialities 
in construction, and one hopes that war experience is going to mean very great technical advances. 
Incidentally, the perambulator has long seemed to me one of the most unprogressive vehicles in spite 
of its associations with extreme youth. Few will last out the babyhood of even one child let alone a 
family, and they embody very few of those accepted basic principles of construction that have been 
long familiar with other vehicles. I have sometimes thought that proud parents must be more than 
usually gullible to be taken in so easily. Of recent years the only considerable improvement owes its 
origin surely to the fact that parents must now push perambulators themselves instead of leaving it 
to nursemaids. Weight has, therefore, decreased, but it has been at the expense of strength. 
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AN EARLY EXPERIMENT 
IN PLANNING aye. a. cutina 


HE activities of the Jesuits in South 

I America constitute one of the most 

interesting chapters in the whole 
history of colonial settlement. Their work 
is especially significant to-day because it 
has much in common, though in a modified 
form, with trends for organizing settlements 
on a collective basis. ‘ 

After its administrative separation from 
La Plata, in 1620, Paraguay entered a 
period of steady progress. It was due to the 
colonization by the Jesuits which Voltaire 
described as “a triumph of humanity.” 
The Archbishop of La Plata reported in 
1690 on it to the King of Spain: ‘* What 
could not have been achieved in a long 
succession of years by large armies and the 
expenditure of large sums, is now being 
done by the Jesuits in a short time without 
any other help than their ardent zeal. They 
have turned foes into friends and the most 
independent and uncivilized peoples into 
loyal subjects of your Majesty.” The 
Spanish colonists, in spite of all their 
hunger for gold, stopped mostly near the 
mouth of the rivers and did not penetrate 
into the interior of the Continent. Not 
even their advance from the west, from 
Peru, towards the east, altered this 
tendency: they were content with the 
foundation of a few ‘“ towns” as halting- 
places and as an outward demonstration of 
their domination but not as nuclei of settle- 
ment. The Jesuits on the other hand took 
advantage of the natural conditions of the 
country. They felt that a kind of no-man’s 
land between the colonists and their 
protégés, the Indians, would be an 
invaluable help for the realization of their 
plans. They retired, therefore, beyond the 
great cataract of the Parana towards the 
interior which had never been reached 
before by the Spanish galleons. Padre Sepp, 
of Tyrol, who visited the country after the 
establishment of the State of the Jesuits, 
recorded that ‘our missionaries believe 
that God made this cataract and these 
rapids for the benefit of our poor Indians ; 
for the Spaniards in their insatiable 
greediness for money, penetrated into the 
interior up to this point but never beyond. 
Up to the present day they could not 
establish any contact with our Indians 
nor could they barter with them.” 

The colonization began in the eastern part 
of Paraguay in several places almost at the 
same time. In 1609 Loreto was founded near 
the confluence of the Pirapo and the Parana- 
panema. It is the oldest settlement. It 
was followed in 1610 by Parana, in 1620 
by the Missiones Occidentales between the 
Parana and Uruguay rivers, and in 1627 by 
the Missiones Orientales east of the Uruguay 
river. Except for a very moderate number 
of Jesuits no other Whites lived in these 
regions. They expanded the area of their 
State into all directions, especially towards 
the east, in order to establish a connection 
between the interior and the coast. During 
the last decade of the seventeenth century 
the Uruguay river was crossed once more. 
In 1692 S. Xavier, inthe northern part of 
the Chaco, was laid out as the first station 
in the north-west on the route from 
Paraguay to Peru, corresponding to S. 
Ignacio de Zamucos in the south-east. 
There are in the Chaco among others the 
important places of Rosario, S. Fernando, 
S. Jeronimo, west of the Parana, and 
Concepcion, all of them founded by the 
Jesuits. In the course of time the eastward 
movement of the Jesuits encountered the 
westward drive of the Paolistas. These 
Brazilian adventurers from Sao Paolo 
pushed the frontier a into the 

Pe interior with a physical energy comparable 
neh: Seen to the spiritual determination of the 
, Jesuits. The Paolistas were the repre- 
HERBERT. READ: sentatives of the harsh realities of life. To 

: them the Indians of the Missions were 

R EK V I EK Ww the oduent fon of nothing else than beasts of burden and a 
the designer welcome source of forced labour. Regular 

hunts for these unhappy beings were 
arranged by the Paolistas. Under this 
pressure the area of the reducciones was 
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being narrowed. They were withdrawn to 
both banks of the middle Parana. 
Gradually the reducciones crumbled under 
the impact of the slave traders and the 
opportunists; and the Rights of Indian 
Man were trampled underfoot. But by 
then a large area of the interior had been 
conquered and came in contact with 
both European culture and European 
vulgarity and rowdyism. 

The reducciones have their roots in 
ecclesiastical as well as in secular con- 
siderations. They were a_ defensive 
measure in favour of Indians against the 
brutal aggressiveness of the Spanish colonists. 
At the same time the interests of the 
Church and the Missions could be served 
best by a systematic supervision of the 
newly converted. In any case christianized 
Indians were a more pliable material than 
nomadic heathens. But the ultimate 
purpose which each group hoped to 
achieve soon divided their spheres of 
interest. The colonists being parvenus 
and lazy brutes wanted slaves. They had 
got to get them lest their work had to be 
done by themselves—a horrifying thought 
for professional heroes. The Jesuits as 
representatives of the old and refined 
culture of the Church wanted new 
adherents. But beyond that their aim 
was to isolate the Indians from the 
Whites; to create an Indian State 
loyal to the Crown of Spain, and to 
give to this State the ideal form of a 
Kingdom of Christ on Earth. They said: 
“The Spaniards not only degrade the 
Indians to serfs, they debase them also 
physically and mentally, for they them- 
selves are devoted to many vices which 
are unknown to our simple-minded children 
of nature.” The sons of the conquistadores 
fought for the preservation and augmenta- 
tion of their personal prestige and wealth. 
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They fought for the labourers whom they 
needed for the encomiendas and mercedes 
reales bestowed upon them by their King. 
It is they who had to be satisfied before 
anybody else ; for as the Grand Inquisitor 
says to Christ in Dostoevsky’s The Brothers 
Karamozov: ‘‘ There is no crime and 
therefore no sin; there is only hunger. 
Feed men, and then ask of them virtue. 
They will understand themselves, at last, 
that freedom and bread enough for all are 
inconceivable together; for never, never 
will they be able to share between them ! 
Look round and judge; fifteen centuries 
have passed, look upon them. Whom hast 
Thou raised up to thyself? I swear, man 
is weaker and baser by nature than Thou 
hast believed him! Go and come no more 
- +. come not at all, never, never.” 
Church against Religion! And so it was with 
the Jesuits and the colonists. The Jesuits 
were elevated to fighters for a genuine 
religiosity, while the colonists remained 
what they had been before—opportunists 
and profiteers of a secularized religiosity 
which in spite of its readiness to com- 
promise, had to end where it got into 
opposition to the demands of the ruling 
class. As long as the Jesuits restricted 
themselves to christianizing the Indians, 
to making them obedient servants and 
to conquering in a peaceful way vast 
territories, they were welcome. But as 
soon as they set out to treat the Indians as 
human beings, and not only as objects 
of exploitation, the scene was set for a fierce 
struggle between secular and clerical policy. 

The Jesuits acted in accordance with the 
law if they closed the reducciones to their 
white compatriots. In this respect they 
could rely on the Recopilacion de Leyes de 
los Reynos de las Indias, which decreed 
“that Indians should be evacuated from 
their dispersed settlements and concen- 
trated in places previously prepared.” 
Moreover, there was in force an explicit 
order “‘ that no foreigner should enter the 
reducciones or the whole area of the Mission- 
State.” 

Four States of the Jesuits developed in 
South America: in the eastern lowland 
of Ecuador the Mission-State of Maynas ; 
in north-eastern Bolivia that of Majos ; 
near the border of Brazil that of Chiquitos, 
founded with the direct object to prevent 
hunts for Indians; and on the lower 
Orinoco river that of the Catalan Capuchins 
between the confluence of the Orinoco and 
Caroni rivers. In the latter area there were 
thirty-one reducciones. The clearings of the 
forest were begun as early as 1687, but the 
first settlement of Concepcion de Suay was 
laid out only in 1724. In 1789 there were 
living in these thirty-one reducciones 
about 25,000 Indians. 

All these States were situated in the 
borderlands and in the lowlands, that is 


. in areas where the Spaniards were not 


inclined to colonize. They were willing, 
therefore, to leave the settlement of these 
difficult parts of the Church. Altogether 
1,500 to 2,000 reducciones grew up in the 
lowlands of the Orinoco, the upper Amazon, 
the Parana and the Paraguay rivers. They 


Typical plan of one of the Jesuit 
Settlements or reduccionesin Paraguay. 
They date from the eighteenth century 
and are in plan and social organization 
equally characteristic of their age. 
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developed according to a uniform principle 
during about 170 years from 1609 to 1775. 
It has been estimated that about 150,000 
persons lived in these reducciones; that 
means roughly 3,000 to 6,000 inhabitants 
in each place. These achievements are the 
more admirable as they had been brought 
about under exceedingly difficult con- 
ditions and in a very difficult country. 

Within the framework of the laws which 
were repeatedly confirmed by the Kings of 
Spain, the Jesuits developed their ‘* State 
of God.” It is possible although not 
certain that the example of Campanella’s 
City of the Sun occupied their minds in 
planning their own State. This monk 
from the South of Italy advocated an 
Ideal State where everything was to be 
planned beforehand so that a balanced 
order would result. However, even if the 
Jesuits were influenced by Campanella’s 
scheme, they altered it considerably to fit 
the requirements of their reducciones. One 
of the main differences was the square 
form of the reducciones as compared to the 
round form of Campanella’s City. The 
City of the Sun is described as follows: 
““The greater part of the City is built 
upon a high hill which rises from an 
extensive plain, but several of its circles 
extend some distance beyond the base of 
the hill, which is of such a size that the 
diameter of the City is upwards of two 
miles, so that its circumference becomes 
about seven. It is divided into seven rings 
or huge circles and the way from one to 
the other of these is by four streets and 
through four gates. They have common 
dwellings and dormitories and couches and 
other necessaries. . . . Everybody receives 
what he is in need of.” 

Most reducciones were situated on fertile 
rising ground near the rivers Parana and 
Uruguay and their tributaries. The 
elevated situation was chosen not only 
because it was healthy, but also because it 
offered a better possibility of protection 
and active defence. The river system 
served as the net of communication between 
the reducciones and between them and the 
towns. Especially in the beginning the 
reducciones were often re-located if the first 
location proved to be unfavourable. The 
initial layout of such a place has been 
described by Dobritzhofer in the second 
half of the eighteenth century in An 
Account of the Abipones: ‘‘ A small chapel, 
a little hut for the fathers and another for 
the chief cacique, were hastily constructed 
by the soldiers. They were of wood and 
covered with hay. The Abipones made use 
of their tents till followed by some years’ 
discipline they constructed handsomer 
edifices for worship, for the fathers and for 
themselves. The courtyard of our house 
was surrounded by stakes to guard against 
the invasions of savage enemies. The first 
colony scarcely consisted of three hundred 
people.” Father Peramas provides us 
with a more detailed description: ‘* The 
centre of the whole regular layout is always 
the church; it was spacious, erected in 
solid material and in most cases beautifully 
decorated. On the one side of the church 
there was the cemetery, on the other side 
the college with the school. Beside this 
there was the public building with the 
warehouse for the commonly owned goods 
and the workshops for the artisans. On 
the other side of the cemetery a house for 
the widows was built, one part of which 
served as a hospital. In front of the church 
a large square with a statue had been laid 
out. The houses of the Indians were arranged 
around this square mostly to a rectangular 
pattern. They had projecting roofs as pro- 
tection against rain, or arcades.”’ The square 
was somewhat over 120 sq. yards. Six to 
seven houses formed one group which was 
separated from the next by a side street. 
Extension of the reducciones took place by 
the erection of new buildings along the 
streets leading to the main square. The 
houses consisted of reed covered with a 
coat of loam. They resembled those of the 
colonial towns which were also not built 
in stone. Better building materials were 
only used towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century 

The means of production were owned 
collectively ; and a kind of co-operative 
organization of consumers existed. Money 
economy was abolished. All inhabitants 
were equals and eight hours’ work was a 
duty valid for all. Education of the 
children and care for the old and infirm 
were provided by the State. Choice of 
trade was free. As far as private property 
did exist the possibility of using it to the 
disadvantage of the community was 
eliminated. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the reducciones and on the banks 
of the rivers and streams there were 
tanneries, lime-kilns and brick-kilns and 


other industries near the fields and pastures, 
The economic structure of agriculture 
and industry was soundly balanced. Along- 
side with the larger enterprises which were 
situated outside the reducciones proper a 
number of smaller industries was housed 
near the headquarters of the Mission. A 
great diversity of workshops provided for 
the requirements of daily life; there were 
carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, shoemakers, 
builders, stone - masons, bakers, cooks, 
butchers, potters, turners, sculptors, makers 
of musical instruments, and many others, 
Sometimes a reduccion specialized in an 
individual trade, e.g., Loreto produced 
small-scale sculptures; S. Juan Baptista 
instruments; others leather work; and 
so on. 

The agrarian structure was based on the 
dual principle of collectivism and _ indi- 
vidualism. Every Indian was free to 
plant what he liked on his private plots, 
the so-called abamba or ‘‘ man’s acre,” 
while work on ‘“ god’s acres’? was done 
collectively under the supervision of the 
padres. The individual land and _ the 
houses were inalienable; and as nobody 
had a right to bequeath them, children 
were cared for by the community till their 
coming of age, when they received a plot 
of their own. The missionaries themselves 
had no share in the profits which were 
accruing from the common land; _ these 
were exclusively reserved for the building 
of the church and the houses, for the social 
services of the community and the payment 
of the taxes to the Crown of Spain. The 
missionaries were officials of the King and 
as such received their salaries from the 
Royal Exchequer. 

As production and work were systema- 
tically planned, the padres succeeded in 
establishing a perfect balance between 
purchasing power and consumption, so 
that economic security was guaranteed to 
everybody. Consequently trade with Santa 
Fé and Buenos Aires was monopolized. 
The Spanish merchants who came to buy 
the products of the State of the Jesuits 
were received hospitably but were asked 
to stay outside the reducciones. M. Bach, 
who studied structure and. institutions 
of the Missions on the spot in the forties 
of the last century, as far as this was still 
possible, reports: ‘‘ In some of the villages, 
e.g., S. Xavier, S. José and Santa Corazon, 
there existed outside their boundaries 
so-called ramadas, which were fully ie rae 
with everything that was needed 
travellers, and where the foreign re ib 
had to put up their temporary lodgings. 
They received good food and drink and a 
comfortable bed and enjoyed all amenities 
they could possibly wish for without paying 
anything; but they were treated in the 
manner of state-prisoners. As soon as 
they had arrived all exits of the ramada 
were guarded by soldiers ‘who were under 
strict orders not to exchange a single word 
with them. The foreign merchants were 
allowed to stay for three days in the 
ramada.” 

When in 1609 the first reduction was 
founded, the padres could hardly foresee 
to what great extent their plans would 
come true, and that far over one hundred 
thousand Indians would one day live in 
the reducciones of Paraguay proper. Only 
four hundred Jesuits were in charge of the 
whole organization. 

This State—the realization of a Utopia 
—was destroyed by the slave-hunting 
Paolistas. The Jesuits were accused of 
building up a state without a secular 
authority and, consequently, of revolu- 
tionary activities. Revolutionaries they 
certainly were—looked at, that is, from 
the point of view of the Paolistas to whom 
slave-hunting seemed a normal and honour- 
able occupation. So it seemed to their age, 
and therefore the Paolistas won in the end 
and were praised as_ the upholders of the 
State, of morals and of propriety. However, 
we can see to-day that in their victory the 
past was triumphant over the future and 
brute force over progressive ideas. It was, 
to use the excellent French phrase, once 
more la victoire des Boches sur les Allemands. 

It is very significant that the padres 
used in defence of their State the modern 
means of strike and propaganda: strike 
inasmuch as they stopped the cultivation 
of the land and the sale of their products 
to the Whites; propaganda in that they 
tried to undermine the moral of the officers 
of the enemy. The final end of the State 
came when the Jesuits were expelled in 
1759 from Portugal and in 1766 from 
Spain. But it is only in 1848, in the year 
of the middle-class revolutions of Europe, 
that the collectives were definitely dissolved 
and a situation restored which was more 
in conformity with the doctrine of common 
sense than this “ triumph of humanity.” 
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These are problem pictures; study them one after the other. Top left: a Neo-Baroque or Neo-Vanbrugh 
ensemble with a great deal of freedom in handling period motifs. Brick and stone dressings, a sumptuous 
portal with tall Ionic columns and bulging capitals. _A corner block with quoins. Then top right, the same 
style, ground-floor windows with French dixhuitieme segmental heads and oval top windows. Bottom 
left, some of the rich detail. What is the diagnosis ? The late Norman Shaw of Bryanston? A touch of 
Aston Webb? That seems to meet the case. But if that is right, how can an engraver evidently of 
about 1860 have illustrated it all for some special ceremony ? The answer is that we have to revise our 
views of the. genesis of this fruity Neo-Baroque in England. The pictures are of Wellington College, 
designed by the widely unknown John Shaw in 1855. They come from Mr. Talboys’s book reviewed below 
by John Betjeman and show the Great Gate, the Old‘Hall and the balcony of the south front. Mr. Talboys’s 
answer to the historical incongruity of such a 1910-looking design in 1855 is that the Prince Consort who 
chose it “ was not an Englishman but a European,” and that he was “ not bemused by Ruskin’s rhetoric 
- - . nor by the vagaries of the Gothic Revival.” But that is not really correct. He was all for Cornelius 
and Semper and purity and morality. So the problem remains unsolved, open for comments from readers. 


Lucky Wellingtonians 


A VICTORIAN SCHOOL. By R. St. C. Talboys. 
Blackwell. Oxford. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mir English public schools are Victorian, 


Basil 


if not in foundation, at least in architecture. 

Wellington, with which this book deals in 
a readable and wholly delightful manner slightly 
reminiscent of Lytton Strachey, is an exception. 
It was designed by John Shaw (1803-70) in an 
original Baroque manner, admirably illustrated by 
photographs here. My own memories of its 
architecture are confined to a fleeting glimpse on 
an O.T.C. Field Day many years ago, of dark 


Wellingtonias bright red bricks and white wood- 
work, Of its excellence as architecture I doubt 
whether, even had I been educated beneath its 
cloisters, towers and cupolas, I would have been 
aware. The boredom of boarding school attaches 
itself to the buildings however excellent they 
may be. Indeed I fancy that the current prejudice 
against the Gothic Revival on the part of middle- 
aged public schoolmen is due to the fact that 
most English public schools were either conceived 
or enlarged in that style. The great headmasters 
of the last century, the: Dr. Arnolds of their 
blossoming worlds, were usually clergymen: what 
Victorian clergyman did not prefer the Gothic to 
the Renaissance, the one associated with qualities 
both moral and ecclesiastical, the other with 
laxity of morals and luxury? Wellington’s first 
great headmaster, Benson, later an Archbishop, 


found Shaw’s gay baroque inappropriate and 
called in Sir Gilbert to build the college chapel in 
the Pointed style. It is significant that Butterfield 
rebuilt Rugby. 

At the risk of labouring an already established 
point, I would, for a moment, just run over the 
names of a few architects to prove that they have 
reacted against the style of their schools—Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, Beaumont (Classic), earliest designs 
Gothic; C. F. A. Voysey, Dulwich (Classic 
Alexandra Palace-manner), earliest buildings sim- 
plified Gothic: John Summerson, Harrow (mixed 
Gothic Revival), earliest interests Greek Revival 
and John Nash; Sir Herbert Baker, Tonbridge 
(Gothic), earliest buildings South African Colonial. 
Conversely I would say that those architects who 
were happy at school (and I am only assuming 
that the few arbitrary names I have selected 








_ above were bored or unhappy at school), probably 
were influenced in favour of their school buildings. 
I suspect that Sir Reginald Blomfield enjoyed 
Haileybury, whose chaste Wilkins-Greek only 
caused him to react as far as the Renaissance. 
Had he loathed the place he would probably have 
continued in the manner of Sir Arthur of whose 
architecture, he recorded, he had little opinion. 
On the other hand he reacted enough to say that 
no good thing came out of the Regency. It is not 
until later in life, when boredom is temporarily 
forgotten, that we can begin to look at our old 
school buildings critically. Then, if they are good, 
we react in favour of them. 

Mr. Talboys has shown in his book a rare 
appreciation of John Shaw’s work. The excellence 
of the mouldings, the delicacy of the detail, the 
fine general proportions of this architect’s building 
receive belated recognition. Had other public 
schools had as excellent chroniclers, their sons 
might have been able to appreciate once again the 
architecture they had so long despised. 

Five vigorous, impressionable years have been 
spent by thousands of us, passing under dashing 
middle pointed arches, gazing at delicate clock 
towers, seeing with sinking hearts familiar towers 
and spires huddled in valleys or crowning hills. 
We know the mouldings of every arch, the carving 
of every capital, the glass of every chapel window, 
deficiencies of plan or excellence of it, vaulting, 
panelling, lettering. We know our schools as 
we know no other building but our houses, or a 
church where we have long worshipped. So, many 
years after, we can read an architectural apprecia- 
tion of our school, incorporated in its history, with 
deep understanding and interest. Wellingtonians 
owe as much to Shaw as they do to their head- 
masters. Mr. Talboys recognizes this and I hope 
that his example will be followed by others who 
will do justice to Carpenter’s work at Lancing, 
Butterfield’s at Rugby, Waterhouse’s at St. Paul’s, 
Caroe’s at Roedean, and so on. Such books will 
serve not only as a stimulus to criticism, adverse 
and favourable, of Victorian architecture but also 
as a warning to school architects of the future, 
against setting up, for generations of sensitive 
youth to look at, half-digested mouldings, arty 
colour schemes, and buildings with too little 
conviction. John Shaw loved architecture: he 
had a sense of proportion and a knowledge of 
detail. Nearly a century later he receives his 
written reward, 
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His other buildings include Christ Church, 
Watney Street, a cheap Anglo-Norman building in 
East London; the Law Life Assurance Building, 
Fleet Street, elaborate City Baroque of great 
charm. I have a suspicion, on stylistic grounds, 
that he designed the excellent Baroque Museum 
Block at Marlborough College. His father was the 
architect of St. Dunstans-in-the-West,- Fleet Street 


(1881-8). 
JOHN BETJEMAN 


Max Fry 
FINE BUILDINGS. By Maxwell Fry. Faber & Faber. I5s. 


HIS is an intensely interesting book. Mr. 
| Fry writes with an engaging and rather 
unexpected directness. One feels one is 
reading the first transcript of a lecture to a senior 
school. The author is “I,” and the reader is 
“You”; his style is conversational, his attitude 
to his subject unaffected and lowbrow. Now 
all this is a surprise, because Max Fry is not a 
lowbrow architect. His buildings are dis- 
tinguished by their elegance and precision, and 
the reader is inevitably struck by the absence of 
these qualities from his book. 

Here is the lecturer, for instance (it is a history 
period) : 

““The English took their share of what was 
going, and being by nature a tough seafaring lot, 
and having been left out in the first race, they 
determined to make up for lost time and became 
in the end No. 1 discovering nation . . .” 

But (to be fair) here is the artist : 

* As the basket maker knows his withes, knows 
when the sap rises, knows how they will bend, and 
feels to a nicety their economy so that nothing 
shall be superfluous or deficient, exactly so the 
architect must feel for and identify himself with 
the less pliant materials he deals with.” 

Such is his style, loose, at times vivid, but 
always intuitional rather than intellectual. Con- 
tents? It need hardly be said that the author is 
much concerned with fundamentals. It is now the 
exception to meet with an architect who will 
tell you about architecture. You must be prepared 
for a great deal of amateur sociology and planning 
theory before you reach the individual building, 
the construction in space. It is all admirable stuff, 
true, unexceptionable in its simple way. But 
I can inagine the innumerable small Fry in every 
school of architecture, eager to learn how 
the master achieves his airy grace, a little 
impatient not to reach the subject till page 
115 out of 150. 

The reason is, of course, that Mr. Fry 
doesn’t know how he does it. “‘ Architecture 
like any other art is a mystery: there is no 
means of describing in words the real essence 
of the matter, however clearly it may be 
felt.” How strange to find the romanticism 


Maxwell Fry on the vulnerability of 
building constructed in the traditional 
and the modern manner : 

‘** Imagine two buildings, one a 
Georgian building of bricks and timber, 
with pitched tile roof, sitting stoutly 
and firmly on the ground ;_ the other 
a steel-framed building with ample 
glass windows, flat roof, and ground 
floor perhaps only partly built over : 
the whole light, rigid and a little 
insubstantial to some eyes. 

** Now imagine that from the sky 
two giant hands descend, and grasping 
both buildings, lift them into the air. 
What happens? The first, built out 
of many little parts loosely bound to 
each other, collapses in a cloud of dust 
and flying timbers ; whilst the second, 
being a rigid cage, shakes off its thin 
covering of glass and brick, and rises 
into the air, trailing a mess of pipes 
and cables, unbroken and undeformed.” 


/ 
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of the nineteenth century so strongly alive in 
one of the leaders of the twentieth century 
revolt. We are a long way yet from the old 
certainties. “‘ All of us, architects and laymen 
alike, need more knowledge of our subject before 
we dare act with as much confidence and with the 
hopes of such lasting success as attended the 
Duke of Bedford in the early nineteenth century, 
We have by no means found our culture.” We are 
still dazed, like men just emerged from darkness 
into daylight. Our architecture is primitive; and 
though the influence of Wright and the reaction 
from war may now induce a phase of gaiety and 
even exuberance (of an inexpensive kind), it 
will certainly be long before we attain Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s “ grammar of decoration.” Mr. Fry, the 
romantic at heart, still dutifully toes the party 
line. ‘‘ An architecture independent of function 
is an impossibility, and every attempt to create 
beauty for itself alone, and without reference to 
useful purpose or the properties of materials, is 
foredoomed to failure.” There is a _ sobering 
sentence for you, just to put you back in the 
decade where you belong ! 

So much for the architect. I find the planner 
less exciting. With the elementary principles 
he enunciates no one could quarrel. And I think 
the cellular city plan, built up from the neighbour- 
hood unit, with its ‘“‘ swathes ” of rather overdone 
parkland, is now accepted practice. Mr. Fry 
builds it all up very clearly, with excellent 
diagrams. It would be pleasant to work out a 
detailed critique of this, the contemporary utopia, 
but this review is no place for it. Only let me 
reiterate, as I have tried to argue elsewhere, that 
to demolish London and to rebuild it on this 
pattern is a fantastic dream, beckoning the unwary 
from their duty of fighting tooth and nail for 
objectives that are within reach, such as the 
Uthwatt proposals and the L.C.C. plan. 

But I don’t want to “‘ start an argument.” I 
want to send the reader to this book, which raises 
so many fascinating trains of thought and is, 
in its human, groping, strangely unsophisticated 
way, so symptomatic of what it has become 
common to call “the modern predicament.” 
It demonstrates, I think conclusively, that the 
modern architect is not the cold-blooded mechanist 
he is commonly supposed to be. It reveals him, 
as on a Starless night, without a compass, exploring 
uncharted seas. How incredible that only 150 
years have passed since the eighteenth century. 
This might be a different planet. 

LIONEL BRETT 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE HONEYWOOD SETTLEMENT. By H. B. Creswell. 
Faber & Faber. Second edition 1944. 7s. 6d. 

This is the right moment for reprinting the 
Honeywood Settlement. When the war is won and 
prosperity duly returns, then the Brashes will get 
busy again and the Spinloves will have a grand time. 
They may no longer be asked for Tudorisms but for 
Neo-Georgian with a touch of Oliver Hill. Never mind; 
Hoochkoft, Ridoppo, yes, and Wychete too, survive 
all changes of fashion and style. Since the Honeywood 
volumes went out of print hundreds of young architects 
must have passed their finals reduced to working up 
their Creswellian knowledge from one of the innumer- 
able loan copies of the R.I.B.A. Library. That is not 
good enough; you must have on your own shelves 
this textbook which is at least as important to the 
young architect starting on his own as any on concrete, 
by-laws or drainage. 


POST-WAR BUILDING STUDIES. No. 8. REINFORCED 
[eaten STRUCTURES. Ministry of Works (H.M.S.O.). 

This little booklet, edited by a committee convened 
by the Institution of Structural Engineers, and headed 
by Oscar Faber, has examined existing regulations and 
by-laws with 'a view to finding where improvements 
can be made. The number of improvements suggested 
is not large, and this is understandable when it is 
remembered that the London by-laws, in particular, 
are of comparatively recent date and, as far as concrete 
is concerned, quite progressive. The improvements 
suggested refer mainly to such items as stresses in 
steel and concrete, which have proved to be stronger 
than was visualised in the Code of Practice, supervision 
of construction, preference of reinforced concrete 


foundations to steel grillages, permission for pre-_ 


stressed concrete and for welding, ete. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


Huts of the Beetjuans 


A Beetjuan tribe always fix their abode in the midst of a wood of mimosas, the stems of 
these trees, which here grow to a considerable height, being one of the most essential articles in 
building their houses. Twelve or fourteen of these stems are requisite to build a good house ; eight 


or ten of these must be nine foot high, the rest three or four feet higher. 


The shorter are stuck 


upright in the ground at equal distances, forming a circle, the diameter of which is from sixteen 
to twenty feet ; and this serves as the outer scaffolding on which the roof rests ; the long stems 
form a small circle within, to which the roof is sloped ; but the highest part of the roof is not 
exactly in the centre, because it rests upon one of these posts which is longer than all the rest, 
and thus the roof has the appearance of a not perfectly regular dome. The thatch with which 
it is covered is either straw or reeds, very ingeniously woven together. A wall, the height of a 
man, is formed of mimosa boughs interwoven between the pillars, the thorns of which are turned 
in so dexterously, that passers-by are in no danger of being caught by them, while at the same time 
not the smallest beast of prey could press through. This hedge is plaistered over within with a 
smooth and firm plaister, composed of argillaceous earth and ox-dung. A similar wall, but 
higher, is formed by the circle of posts within ; and this is the principal abode of the family, 


the outer part being allotted to the servants. 


The entrance is by a doorway between two of the 


posts. The inner beams and cross spars on which the roof rests, serve for hanging up the clothes 
and skins ; a reed mat also is often stretched over these beams, on which, as in a granary, or 
garret, many sorts of food are spread out to be dried, and kept for store. Also for keeping the 
stores, a sort of pantry is often built up in the back part of the house, with twigs and clay, in a 
spherical form, and five or six feet high. There is never any bad smell in these houses, because 
of the free circulation of air : the inhabitants are entirely sheltered from rain, and in the heat of 
summer it affords them a cool shade. 

The huts of the poor are smaller, not being above eight or ten feet in diameter ; sometimes 
even they consist only of a conical roof, resting upon the ground, having neither light or air but 
through a low door : a low fence is then commonly made round, within which the smaller domestic 
animals, as the kids and others, are kept. The kraals for the cattle are spacious ; they commonly 
join the house, and besides the outer hedge, which is generally the height of a man, they are 
often stuck round within pretty thick with palisades, at a little distance from the hedge, that 
the latter may not be injured by the animals themselves. . 

After we had examined several houses, in all of which we met with a most friendly reception, 
some of the inhabitants, entertaining us with slices of dried gourd, and the sweet berries of the 
grewia obtusifolia, Kok carried us to see the high-priest of the place, recommending our shewing 
him the utmost respect and politeness, since he had great influence with the king and the people, 
and was not particularly well-disposed towards strangers. 


HENRY LICHTENSTEIN (Travels in Southern Africa in the 
years 1803, 1804, 1805 and 1806). 
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This Month’s Anthology 


Last month the REVIEw illustrated 
traditional native housing in three 
parts of South Africa: Zululand, a 
Kaffir territory in the north of Natal, 
Pondoland also inhabited by Kaffirs 
and lying on the Cape Colony-Natal 
border, and Basutoland, less than 
150 miles north-west of Pondoland. 
The population here belongs to the 
Chwana whose centre is Bechuana- 
lend. Of Chwana huts in Bechuana- 
lend one of the most vivid descrip- 
tions is in H. Lichtenstein’s Travels. 
Lichtenstein was the founder of the 
Berlin Zoo. He published his Travels 
it 1810-11. The English edition 
fellowed almost immediately. It is 
interesting to follow the differences 
oi custom and climate which have 
caused what there is of variety 
ainong South African types of hous- 
ing — a good lesson for the 
functionalist. 


Save us our Ruins 


Following the letter to The Times 
from Lady Allen of Hurtwood, Sir 
Kenneth Clark, Lord David Cecil, 
Dr, Julian Huxley, Lord Keynes 
and others, Christopher Hussey wrote 


on September 9 a very pertinent 
contribution to the debate which 
follows here in full : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—Why should the Reformation 
and the Civil War be the only catas- 
trophes made memorable to succeeding 
generations, as they certainly have been, 
by the ruins they caused? The pro- 
posal that the sites and vestiges of some 
City churches should be preserved as 
memorial gardens, put forward by Lady 
Allen, Lord David Cecil, Sir Kenneth 
Clark, and Mr. T. S. Eliot, among other 
signatories distinguished in the arts, 
surely deserves rather fuller considera- 
tion than it seems from the replies 
elicited to have received. 

The criticisms imply that a memorial 


should be something positive, not 
negative; to preserve a ruin being 
decadent, mawkish, unpatriotic, and 


unfair on the makers of monuments. 
Yet in a garden setting of stillness and 
flowers, incorporating a _ shrine for 
services and perhaps a_ sculptured 
memorial too, a few such ruins might 
be so handled as to be deeply moving, 
and would be in the national tradition 


of landscape design. The power of 
‘*‘bare ruined choirs ” to stir the 


imagination has been recognized since 
our ancestors developed visual sensi- 
bility. Many owe their maintenance 
(when not previously quarried away or ~ 
rebuilt) to having been included in the 


landscape gardens of the eighteenth 
century, e.g., Fountains and Rielvaux 


abbeys. Rosamond’s Bower at Wood- 
stock would still be standing had Van- 
brugh’s and not Duchess Sarah’s will 
prevailed. 

Modern architects aim at continuing 
our unique national tradition of land- 
scape design in the planning of the cities 
of the future. To preserve intact 
hallowed relics in settings of beauty is 
part of that tradition, and to consecrate 
them as memorials would be to 
materialize the conceptions of poets 
since Gray and Wordsworth. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHRISTOPHER HussEy. 
Garrick Club, W.C.2. 


Then, on September 17, Osbert 
Lancaster reported on the whole 
matter in The Observer. He points 
out that the plan “ has the advantage 
of checkmating those who would 
use the opportunity provided by the 
bombardment for continuing the 
good work of the former Bishop of 
London and disposing of the sites 
for the erection of temples of 
Mammon in the Bankers’ Georgian 
style.” At the same time Osbert 
Lancaster warns against an attitude 
of laisser-faire which might “result 
in the abandonment of any attempts 
to rebuild,” and against gardening of 
the usual Parks Department taste. 

He seems to think there is small 


chance of getting better monumental 
memorials after this war than after 
the last. A society incidentally has 
just been founded which calls itself 
the Guild of Memorial Craftsmen. 
Moreover a memorandum has been 
published by the War Memorials 
Advisory Council on the future 
memorials of this war. It is to guide 
public opinion and urges those re- 
sponsible to see to it that monuments 
should be individual and not stand- 
ardized commercial products and 
that projects of social service such as 
gardens of memory, community cen- 
tres and the like might appropriately 
take their place. It also suggests that 
bombed sites could be converted into 
beautiful oases and that church ruins 
in a garden setting would make 
highly suitable memorials. . 


Excavations at Canterbury 


With a quarter of Canterbury 
damaged by bombs and fire the 
local archeological society has started 
on excavations to be completed 
before re-building closes all the 
recent gaps. It is hoped that a good 
deal on prehistoric and Roman 
Canterbury will be learned from these 
not very costly excavations. 


War Damage in France 
Official reports on Caen and Rouen 


are not to hand yet. A _ Press 
Conference of SHAEF, however, 
gave the following details about 


other objects and places of interest : 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY: Safe in a 
lead container in the sub-basement of the 
Louvre. 

THE LOUVRE: All reports of German 
looting are untrue. Looting has, how- 
ever, occurred on a considerable scale 
from private, especially Jewish, collec- 
tions. 

BEAUVAIS: The cathedral stands ; town 
and Bishop’s Palace were burnt in 1940. 

CHARTRES: Only noteworthy loss the 
old town gate. 

FONTAINEBLEAU : 
damaged.” 

LISIEUX: Cathedral untouched. Of the 
old houses only two more or less remain. 

PARIS: Little damage. 

ST. DENIS : Completely undamaged. 


“Pretty well un- 


TROYES : Cathedral hit, but little 
damage. Stalls untouched. Treasure 
safely stored away. St. Urbain 
undamaged. 


Of the work of the Monuments, Fine 
Arts and Archives Section under 
Lieut.-Col. Geoffrey Webb and Capt. 
Marvin C. Ross, several interesting 
examples were given: warnings about 
an unexploded mine close to the 
splendid church of St. Leu-d’Esserent, 
and one at Maintenon, warnings to 
Operations to be careful about the 
Castle of ‘Valencay when it was in 
the front line, because it was the 
repository for the Nike of Samothrace, 
the Venus de Milo, Michelangelo’s 
Slaves and other works of sculpture 
from the Louvre, etc. On the whole 
Gothic churches have stood up 
wonderfully well to shell fire. 

All the same, photographs of Caen 
and Rouen are a gloomy sight. 


Bomb Damage to London 
Houses 


Lord Woolton, Minister of Recon- 
struction, gave the following figures 
to the House : 

During the raids of 1940 to Spring 
1944 84,000 houses were destroyed, 











Rainy Day at Fort Custer, a water-colour by Paul Peters, a private 
in the American Army and one of the war artists whose work is 


exhibited at the London National Gallery. 


and so many damaged that by the 
time the flying bombs started there 
were still 142,000 to be repaired, 
of which 42,000 were not fit for 
occupation. The flying bombs then 
destroyed 23,000 houses and damaged 
(mostly lightly) another 1,104,000. 


See report on this page. 


Total damage figures are : 

107,000 houses destroyed. 

170,000 houses seriously damaged 
and in need of repair. 

Over 1,000,000 houses patched up but 
in need of further work. 


At a _ conservative estimate that 


means that one million Londoners 
are without a proper home, 10,000 
people will be immediately accom- 
modated in requisitioned dwellings 
in Central London, and 10,000 huts 
will be erected where the need is 
most urgent. It is obvious that 
far more must be done at once. 
And how can it be done satisfactorily 
with all the basic planning questions 
still unsettled ? Here for the first 
time is the vengeance for the Govern- 
ment’s lost opportunities. 


Three Exhibitions 


Two American and one English 
exhibitions must be recorded. The 
English one is the valiant effort 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society at the National Portrait 
Gallery. The enthusiasm of the 
members deserves much praise, but 
not always their outlook. There 


is splendid workmanship in the 
exhibition; however, that is not 


what matters at the moment. If 
craft is to have a future, that is a 
voice in the post-war development 
of British design, it must show a 
much more intensive interest in craft 
and industry relations—a Bauhaus 
more than a William Morris attitude. 

Of the two American exhibitions 
the one is a welcome introduction to 
American war artists. It is on show 
at the National Gallery, close to 
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our own which is of necessity wider 
and more clear-cut in its character. 
American war artists are either 
men in the forces who work while 
they have also their full militar: 
duties to perform or else they ar 
commissioned by Life and Colliers 
Magazine. The show of only seventy 
items, chiefly water colours, doe 
not convey a unity or coherence o! 
style, but there is much good an:| 
lively reportage. An example is 
illustrated on this page. 

The Housing Centre is the first 
stage of a New York Museum of 
Modern Art touring exhibition : Loo/: 
at your Neighbourhood. This is an 
excellently got-up show, the work 
of R.* Mack, advised by Clarence 


Stein. It is small enough for any 
mess-room, canteen or women’s 
institute — no more than _ twelve 


panels of 28 by 40 inches, with no 
more than a hundred words each, 
and such good photos and good 
lettering that it cannot fail anywhere 
in delivering its message. The 
message is simple enough: A good 
neighbourhood needs good housing, 
a park, a_ school, a community 
centre, a shopping centre. That is 
not new; but it needs saying over 
and over again so that those who 
will have to live in the new neigh- 
bourhoods know it by heart and 
insist on getting it. 
[continued on page liv 
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and at Victoria House, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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‘OPEN ESAVIAN!' 


With a soft plunk, forty tons of door glides open as softly as an apple falls. 


Where there was braced steel, there is now a gaping 300 ft. wide opening. 
Where there was sealed protection against the worst the wind and the weather 


can do, there is now unobstructed access. 


This is no miracle but a sound engineering principle that has withstood every — 


test since it was first applied in 1917. This principle, the Esavian principle of 
“slide and fold,” is of limitless adaptability. Already it embraces giant 


hangar doors at airfields and cunning little loggia doors for cocktail terraces. 
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FOR FOLDING DOORS AND WINDOWS 
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A Great Swiss Scholar 


Henrich W6lfflin’s eightieth birth- 
day was celebrated at Zurich earlier 
this year. "No other contemporary 
art historian has influenced the 
progress of his subject to anything 
like the same extent. His chief 
tenet is that there exists an 
autonomous development of seeing 
and that therefore not every period 
can see and hence paint or carve 
everything. Based on this he has 
analysed with a revolutionary 


effect the character of the 
Renaissance as against that of the 
Baroque. In his views on _ the 


Renaissance he carries on the tradi- 
tion of his Swiss master Jacob 
Burckhardt, and though he has 
seen the visual character of the 
Baroque more vividly than most 
others, his sympathy has always 
remained with the poise and the 
reserve of the Raphael-Titian age. 
It is his greatest merit to have 
made art critics look at paintings qua 
painting, at statuary qua sculpture, 
and at buildings qua architecture, 
that is: to see form separately and 
consciously. The method has led 
to a good deal of misuse, especially 
on the Continent, and a reaction 
against it is now discernible amongst 
the younger scholars, a_ reaction 
towards sociology and iconography. 
However, in this country Wolfflin’s 


work is not yet done. Ninety per 
cent of art books still talk of artists 
instead of interpreting works of art. 


Better Industrial Design 


The F.B.I. has submitted a memo- 
randum to the Board of Trade in 
which it proposes that the Govern- 
ment should set up a State-financed 
Design Council to act as a centre of 
information and propaganda,  In- 
dustries should establish design 
centres in co-operation with the 
Council to carry out research. The 
Council should hold exhibitions and 
advise the Government on_ the 
furnishing of public buildings, and 
the publications of H.M.S.O. It 
should also be consulted by the 
Board of Education on matters 
connected with the training of 
designers and general education in 
the appreciation of design. 


Housing and the R.I.B.A. 


After the R.I.B.A.’s blunder over 
temporary housing (see Marginalia, 
June) it is a pleasure to look at the 
sound and well-written report on 
Housing. The R.I.B.A. here is on 
the side of the Dudley Committee. 
It pleads for a raising of standards 
all-round, especially of standards 
of living space. The Tudor-Walters 
750 square feet are raised to 950, 
that is even a little above the 
Dudley proposal. Needless to say 


that single-class estates and estates 
without sufficient social amenities are 
condemned, and the case for unit 
planning from neighbourhood up to 
region is pleaded. The key-note of 
the report is: No sound housing 
without sound planning. 


Planning Summer School 


A town and country planning 
summer school was opened by the 
Minister at St. Andrews on September 
19. It lasted for one week, and 
covered most of the important and 
topical aspects of planning. Five 
discussion groups worked through 
the week, notably one on com- 
munity planning under Gordon 
Stephenson, and one on sociology 
and planning under Ruth Glass, 
Jacqueline Tyrwhitt and Dennis 
Chapman. 


Two Annual Reports 


The National Trust is getting on 
fine. It now owns 108,000 acres 
with control over another 39,000 
acres. New properties comprise West 
Wycombe Park, Seathwaite Farm, 
Mam Tor, Campden Market Hall, 
Blaise Castle, Speke Hall, Grantham 
House, Lindisfarne Castle, Glaston- 
bury Tor, Flatford Mill, Hatchlands, 
Lacock Abbey. 

The British Council’s Report is a 
document of 140 pages. There is 
not much—too little, in fact—in it 


MARGINALIA 


that could be of special interest to us. 
Visual propaganda should be more 
prominent than it is. Modern 
British Architecture was shown in 
Russia, Post-war Planning at Cairo, 
and The Beauty of Britain in Persia 
Smaller photographic — exhibitions 
went to other places. British Crafts. 
a show of 800 items, travelled in 
Canada (what was it like ?), Children’s 
Art in U.S.A., Argentina and 
Australia, Contemporary British Ar! 
in Latin America, Modern Paintin; 
in U.S.A., Modern Water Colours ii: 
Sweden. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WEST HAM MUNICIPAL COLLEGE. 











Principal: H. BAKER, m:.sc., 


A.M.I.M.E. 


PH.D., A.M.I.C.E., 


APPLICATIONS are invited for yg post of HEA! 
OF THE SCHOOL OF BUILDIN 

Candidates should have teaching eae rience, a sound 
knowledge of the Building Industry, and must hay 
organising ability. 

The School comprises a Junior Technical School of 
Building, together with Part-time Day and Senior 
Evening Courses in Architecture, Building and Building 
Crafts. 

The initial salary scale will be £580 x £25 x £20 to 
£625. The enlargement of the School to form a 
recognised Department is envisaged. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, is pro- 
hibited and will disqualify. 

Particulars and form of application may be obtained 
from the Principal, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope, and must be returned not later than 6th 
November, 1944. 

This appointment is for the war period in the first 
instance with every prospect for permanency for a 
suitably qualified candidate. 

IRVINE G. JARDINE, 
Education Officer. 
Education Department, 
95, The Grove, E.15. 
October, 1944. 
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BRAWN DO 


LIQUID IMPREGNATER 


and 


POLISHER 


FOR ARTIFICIAL STONE, MARBLE, TERRAZZO, ETC. 


Easiest to apply, it produces a brilliant permanent high 
gloss and renders the stone absolutely waterproof. 


Full particulars on application to the manufacturer :— 


Surrey Street, 


JAMES M. BROWN 


Strand, 


Works:—Stoke-on-Trent, 


London, 
Staffs 


W.C.2 
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